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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

^ 



DEPARTMfcNT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Bureau br Education, 

* W askington, October 18 , 1918 . 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith for publication ns"a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education a report of the survey of industrial educa- 
tion in the city of Wilmington, Del. TJ^study was made and the 
report prepared under the direction of this bureau by Fred C. Whit- 
comb, professor of industrial education in Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. It is a part of a comprehensive constructive educational 
survey of the State of Delaware which has been undertaken by this 
bureau at the request of education officers of the State and of the" 
city of Wilmington. 

~ Reports of other parts of the survey will be recommended for pub- 
lication as separate bulletins later. 

Respectfully submitted. 

, . P.-P. Claxton, 

■■■ ( Commissioner . 

The Secret arV or the IntFirIob. 
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Thjs report represents one section of the comprehensive survey of 
the State of Delaware which is being made by the United States 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior in coopera- 
tion with the Delaware Educational Cooperation Association. 

The field work of this section of the survey was done during 
November and* December, 1915, and January, 191G. A conference 
of representatives of the various interests especially concerned \yith 
the survey was called at Wilmington., The following persons were 
present: 

Dr. Willinm T. Bawden, specialist in* industrial education, representing the 
Bureau of Education. * 

Hon. C. A. Wagner, Stntf commissioner of education, Dover. 

Mr. C. J. Scott, superintendent of public schools, Wilmington. 

Mr. John H. Hickey, organizer, American Federation of I^ibor, Wilmington. 
Mr. W. C. Davis, secretary, Central Labor Union? Wilmington. 

Dr. T. 0. Cooper, board of education, Wilmington. 

Mr. ,T. F. Hob in son, Instructor in charge of uietul working. public high school, 
Wilmington. -- s' 

Mr. S. A. Davis, educational secretary, Younj Men’s Christian Association, 
ftlmlngton. * v * 

{dlss Jennette Kckinan, secretary. General Service Board of Delaware, Wll- 
gton. 

Fred 0. Whitcomb, professor of Industrial education, Miami University, 
Oxford/ Ohio. > ^ 

"At this conference an outline of the proposed plan of this section 
of the survey (s$e Appendix A) was submitted and discussed. The 
plan met with general approval and promises of. hearty cooperation. 

This general conference was followed by others with the executive 
board of the Central Labor Union and groups of men representing 
the different locals of the Central Labor Union. In addition confer* 
$nces were held with individuals representing the various interests 
in the city* such as tfie chamber of commerce, jpartufncfcurS&s, and 
employers of labor* the schools (public and private) ? business* doling 
•^ei^&Christijj^ elk .¥ , > 

During the progr^a of localwas 

visited and the woflt of $te survey Cpaperntidn <3# all 

interests was fmd£ giyeaN^pccial thanki arts dUeMr. C. IfTti entt, 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN WILMINGTON, DEUWARE. 


CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION. 


DELAWARE. 


With the exception. of Rhode Island, Delaware is the smallest 
State in the Union. With an area of 2,370 square it is twice 

as lai^ge as Rhode Island. Outside of the city of Wilmington, the 
interests of the State are almost exclusively rural and agricultural. 


WILMINGTON. 


Wilmington, the metropolis^ Delaware, is located in New Castle 
County, on the Delaware River, at the junction-of the Christiana and 
Bran dyw ini Rivers. Its area is 10.18 square miles, and it has 5 
miles of frontage on the Delaware River. 

The population of Wilmington was r 87,411 in 1910, or 43.2 per 
cent of the total population of the State, and it Was the/only city* r 
in the State having a population of more than 5,000. /From 1900 
to 1910 the population of the city* increased 14.3 per cent. Sinee 
IfflO the increase in population has been much more rapid. 

Wilmington i9 situated midway between New York and Washing- 
ton, 27 miles from Philadelphia, and 69 miles from Baltimore. 
Excellent transportation facilities are provided by three railroads, 
three interurban trolley lines, and freight and passenger steamship 
lines. The city has easy access to markets for fuel and raw materials, - 
\vith low freight rate. , 

The original charter of the Borough of Wilmington Wa^graateJ 
by the State legislature in 1832. 
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ATTENDANCE LW^BLAl 

l ta * ‘hut passed la i907 s and uojgnded ea^ch 

chiJdLPbetween the ages of 7 and A* fc required to attend a day school 
in which the ooffimon Eddish branches ' *tb taught Such attend* 
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10 * v INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN WILMINGTON,, DELAWARE. 

ance must be continuous and for at least five months each year. This 
five-month’s period must begin not later than one month after the 
opening of school. A child may be excused from attendance only on 
presentation of © certificate showing that he is “ prevented from 
attendance upon school or application to study by mental, physical, 
or other urgent reasons.” 

A proviso in the law, howeve'r. gives any school district power “at 
its regular annual meeting to reduce the period of compulsory at- 
tendance to not less than three months.” It is also provided that 
instruction for a like period in a private school or by a legally quali- 
fied governess or private teacher in a family or by any other means 
approved by the county superintendent of schools shall exempt from 
attendance at a public school. % * 

Provision is also^m&de for. the employment of attendance officers, 
and for other means for enforcing the law, the details of which need 
not be discussed here. . ^ 

LEGISLATION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS. 

In 191$ the State legislature passed “ an act to regulate the em- • 
ployment of children and to make uniform the laws relating 
thereto.” The more important provisions of tl^is Jaw may be sum- * 
marized as follows: 

1. .The employment of no child shall in any way interfere with the 
provisions of the cpmpyjsory ^school law or “ prevent children of any 
age |rom receivirfg industrial education furnished by the United 
States, this State, or, any city or tovm in the State and duly approved 
by the State board of education, or by a school, board, or committee, 
or other duly constituted public authority.” 

2. No. child under 16 years of age who is not provided with’an 
employment certificate may be permitted to work except in agricul- 
ture, domestic service, the canning industry, places v of amusement, 
and street trades. 

8. Employment certificates are of two classes, general employment** 
certificates and vacation employment certificates. ' A general employ, 
ment certificate entitles the holder to work during the entire year, and 
a vacation employment certificate entitles the holder to work only at 
jsuch times as the law does not require him to attend school. 

,4. In addition “street trades. permits” are required of all -boy* 
^ride r ; 14 and allgi rls under 16 whqwish tp, spll newspapers, period - 

t . r *|jO« specified f lathis act 

Is necessary to assist la the tmpport of Itself or Its fainlLj * * * the State ■ 
child-labor Inspector shall proeeat'lheT case of such child to the judge of the 

' \ ■ ■ 
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Juvenile court of the city of Wilmington • • •' and also to the agent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and If said judge and said 
agent shall sign a permit for said purpose, the said child shall be allowed to 
work for not exceeding one year from the date of said permit, and said permit 
may be reuewed by said judge and said agent from year td year. 

Few such permits have been issued. 

6. Certain special restrictions are prescribed as to ages of children 
who are employed : 

(a) No child under 12 years of age may work in a canning or 
packing establishment except those handling perishable fruits or 
vegetables, 

(b) $o child fflfder 14 may work in a mill, factory, workshop, 
mercantile or mechanical establishment, office, restaurant, or hotel, 
barber shop, stable, or garage, or as messenger; etc. 

(c) No child under 15 may be employed about moving machinery, 
where dangerous materials are used, or in any other occupation ^dan- 
gerous to -life or limb, or injurious to the health or morals of such 
child, 

(d) In general no child under 16 may be employed -with any 

theatrical performance or show. * 

(d) No person uijder 21 may be employed in connection with any 
saloon or barroom where intoxicating liquors are sold. 

(/) The hours of employment are restricted. 

7. No employmqpt certificate may be issued unless the following 
papers are presented : 

(а) A school record showing that the child ‘has attended school 
regularly for not less than 130 days either during the 12 months* 
previous to arriving at the age of 12 years or during the 12 months 
previous to applying for such school record, and is able to reaA- 
intelligently and to write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 

(б) 4 certificate from the school physician stating that the child 
has reached the normal development of a child of it§ age and is 
physically able to perform the work for which a child between 12 
and 16 may be legally employed. 

(c) Evidences of age, etc. .♦ . * - 

8. In tthe establishments for the canning and packing of fruits-and 
vegetables therfc'are no restrictions either as to age or as to the num- 
ber of hours of employment. Also in the street trades there is no 
minimum $ge ior the issuing of pfemita.4tyt&ide of school hours, 

iff the ^^H^rniahupportffni^ fofc the, employ- 
ment .of very children aad for fdhg hours of employment in 

certain trade*. > , * 

JR City and count^superintendenta ol schools are designated as the 
officials to issue employment certificates and permits*' 
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•ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHILD-LABOR LAWS. - 

» 4 

^ The labor commission of the State appoints every four years a 
State child-labor inspector and an assistant to carry out the pro- 
visions of the child-labor Jaws. The secretary to the city superin- 
tendent of schools issues the employment certificates and permits in 
Wilmington. The State child-labor inspector and his assistant de- 
vote the major portion of their time to carrying out the provisions 
of the State child-labor laws. They materially assist in enforcing 
the provisions of the compulsory attendance laws. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A STUDY OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS. 


In a number of recent survey reports attention is called to the 
significance for vocational education of a study of pupils in the 
public schools who are 13 or 14 years of age. As shown in Table 1 
the public schools in Wilmington retain the children very well until 
the age of 13 is reached. The number of pupils 13 years of age 
is 18.7 per cent less than the number 12 years of age, while the num- 
ber 14 years of age is 26.5 per cent less than the number 13 years 
of age.. In the private and parochial schools the pupils are held 
up to the age of 11 years about as well as in the public schools, but 
after that age the dropping out is more rapitfthan in the public 
schools. 

Table 1 .— Age distribution of pupils enrolled in public ; private , and parochial 
schools in Wilmington , Del., 1915-16. 


Years of age 


3.. . 
«... 

7.. . 

8 .. . 
«... 
10 ..., 
11 .... 
12 .... 
15.... 
14. 


J5. 

16. : 

«17 

18 ... .. 

OVer 18 


ToUL.ij.... 


Public schools. 

Private and parochial schools. 

Boy*. 

Girl*. 

Tout. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tout 

84 

37 

. 71 

23 

14 

37 

534 

546 

1,070 

171 

163 

334 

" 643 

650 

1,302 

262 

270 

532 

003 

630 

1,233 

26$ 

256 

521 

507 

573 

1,176 

225 

238 

463 

553 

686 

1,130 

210 

226 

445 

Ml 

003 

1,164 

107 

275 

472 

55 

623 

1,162 

212 

201 

414 

471 

•474 

045 

181 

157 

278 

537 

357 

604 

101 

103 

204 

231 

287 

608 

50 

90 

110 

168 

176 

344 

22 

21 

43 

80 

m 

104 

17 

18 

S3 

33 

H 

77 

6 

7 

13 

13 

n 

» 

1 

2 

3 < 

S,J76 


u t m 



•,WI 


Pupils of each mo 
far each 100 pupils 
7 yean of age. 


Public 

school*. 


3 

83 

100 

06 

10 

87 

80 

80 

73 


Private 

and 

parochial 

school*. 


I 

63 

100 

98 

87 

84 

80 

78 

S 

an 

8 


.\T. *6 •>, 


apMsr&Aqm concerning tomls n and u team by age. 

„ . U V , 

•Table ? presents a summary of the number pf pujpils enroHe^ in 
pubhc, private, £ndparochial schools who were 18 and 14 of 
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14 INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

age; also the places of birth and intentions as to further schooling 
reported by those enrolled in public schools; as to the last-named 
items reports from parochial and private school children were not 
available. 


Tabi.e 2. — Summary of reports of pupils IS and Ik years of age , Wilmington , 

1915 - 1 $. 


Number reported enrolled In public schools. 

Number reported enrolled, parochial schools 

N umber reported enrolled, private schools. . * 

Total a * 

rUBUC SCHOOLS OHLT. 

♦ 

Number of questionnaires sent to pupils ; 

Number of questionnaires returned 

Places of birth reported by pupils: 

Wilmington 

Delaware, but outside of Wilmington! ! 

United 8tstes, but outside of Delaware. . . 

Foreign countries ' 

Not reporting ] ” * “ 

School intentions: 

Not to complete eighth grade 

To complete eighth grade * 

Togo to high school 

To go to college 

To go to business college * * * * V * 

Not reporting 


Boys. 


163 


1,030 


£08 

704 

457 

43 

161 

39 

4 

148 

541 

403 

148 

33 

16 


Girls. 


833 

205 

55 


1,092 


832 

049 

396 
52 
. 157 
27 
18 

70 

445 

440 

126 

60 

19 


Total 


1,640 

368 

114 


2,122 


1,640 

1,353 

852 

06 

318 

66 

22 


843 
274 
• 93 
35 




There' were 1,030 boys and 1,092 girls, or a total of 2jl22 p upi ls, 
of these ages enrolled in the schools of Wilmington -at. the time ttijp 
information was gathered. Of these, 1,640 were in Ithte public 
schools, and blanks were 'filled by 1,353.. Of these 1,353 children, 
almost two-thirds were bom in Wilmington, and’ almost 100 more in 
the State outside of the city. Only 66 were born in foreign countries. 

As shown in Table 2, the school intentions of the boys and girls 
13 and 14 years of age in the Wilmington public schools are very 
encouraging. But the available facta relating to the present enroll- 
ment in the schools go to show that in. all probability ootlialf of 
these intentions will be realized. As more than one-half of these 
. boys and girls are below their normal , grades in the schools, and as 
they have either just passed the compulsory school age or are about 
to reach .it, it is reasonable to expect a much larger number to dro; 
out of school than have syndicated in tlpir record of school, inten- 
tions. Also the school enrollments by j^sis shown in Wilmington 
ahd elsewhere indicate the same result. 

As shown in Table 8, fewer than one-fourth of the fathers of these 
ypupilswere bornbutside^theUm States,2fi.8,pM/tent.Almost 
r : ih!eaual brNDortionl 21.7 bmp cent:! wM^ hbm in Wilmino+rin “ • 


J 
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Tabl* S .— Birthplaces of fathers of pupils IS and 14 years of ape in the publio 
schools of WilmingtonX 


Places of birth. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Wilmington .. 

294 
160 
458 
323 
. U9 

1,353 

2L7‘ 

11.8 

33.9 

23.8 

88 , 
loao 

Elsewhere In Delaware 

Elsewhere In United States 

Foreign countries 

Not reported * 

ToUl..... 


Table 4 shows that the 2,122 pupils who are 13 and 14'ye»rs old are 
distributed through all of the eight grades and three years of the 
high school. With these children overageness is prori^inent. The 
proportion of children of normal, age for the grade in which they 
arc enrolled ranges from 42.9 per cent for 13-year-old boys to 48.2 
per cent for 13-year-old girls. Records in the superintendent’s office 
of the ages of pupils who withdrew* from school during the period 
September to December, 1915, show that pupils 14 years of age 
formed tho largest group. 


Table 4. — Grade distribution of pupils IS and t\ years of age in the public 
schools of Wilmington. 


Grades. 


1 .. 

2 .. 

* 3 .. 

4.. 

5. . 

6 .. 

7 .. 

8 . . 
I.. 

II.. 

HI.. 


Total 

Per eeot of total who are of norm*) ace for 
the grade in which they are enrolled ».... 


Number ot pupils of each age in each grade 


13 yc^ra of age. 


Boys. 


1 

7 

21 

53 

98 

126 

161 

93 

29 

3 


m 

419 


Olris. 


3 

4 
8 

42 

97 

153 

180 

124 

19 

. 1 


4& 2 


Total. 


4 

11 

29 

95 

195 

279 

341 

217 

48 

4 


1,223 


14 yea; a of age. 


Boys. 


2 

11 

11 

36 

65 

98 

111 

80 

34 


438 

43.6 


Girls 


1 

3 

3 

10 

26 

84 

108 

126 

86 

12 

3 


461 
45k 8 


Total. 


1 

6 

14 

21 

63 

140 

206 

237 

165 

36 


44.7 


1 Note b lack-face figures. 

Table 5 shows the theoretical distribution of boys 13 ye^rs-of age 
in the Wilmington public schools for each 10,000 boys of this age, for 
comparison with Dr. Ayres’s .figures resulting from- a study of 22,027 
boys. wjjl- fee observed that in'both Studies mbre than one-half of 
4he hoys ar<^fpUn3 in file sixth gfiide aifd although 

ipington schools make a better showing 1 * 3 1 in this respect than those 
reported hy* Ayres. 
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Table 5. — tfum&er* of boy s IS year* of age there would be tn.each grade in the 
m Wilmington public ^schools for each 10,000 boys of this 'age, compafed with 
distribution of 22,027 boys computed by Ayres, 


Grades. 

Number of boys In each 
trade. 

Number of boys In and 
below each grade. 

Distribu- 
tion of boys 
in Wilming- 
ton public 
* schools. 

Distribu- 
tion of 
22,027 boys 
(Ayres). 

Distribu- 
tion of boys 
in Wilming- 
ton public 
schools. 

Distribu- 
tion of 
22,027 boys 
(Ayres); 

1 ; 

21 

85 

/ 

25 

76 

31G 

944 

i MU 
2,493 
2,507 
1,441 
243 
28 
15 
6 

21 

106 

488 

1,422 

3,035 

6,052 

7,833 

9,575 

9,936 

10,000 

117 

193 

509 

1,453 

3.267 
6,760 

8.267 
9,708 
9,951 
9,979 
9,994 

10,000 

2 

3 | 

4 A ' 

5 ! 

6 

7 ; 

ft 

.11::::::::::::: ::::: : « 

382 

934 

1,813 

2,017 

3,781 

1,742 

361 

64 

IV 


Total 



10,000 

. 10,000 







Table 6 presents an analysis of the principal .occupations reported 
tn.the 1910\ccnsus for Wilmington, together with the occupations 
„ chosen by pupils' 13 and 14 years of age, and the occupations fol- 
lowed by relatives of these pupils. A summary of these figures for 
the principal census classifications, reduced to per cent basis, is given 
. in Table 7. 

\ 

* • 

Tabu; 0. — Distribution of occupations, Wilmington . 


Occupations. 

uv 

Persons pursuing 
occupational 
stated 9 
(1910 census^ 

Chosen by 
pupils 13 and 
14 years of age. 

Occupations 
of fathers. 

Occupations 
of employed 
brothers %ad 
sisters. 

Uafo. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Qlrls. 

Boys. 

j 

OlrlSt 

Mate. 

Female. 

* 

Jotal la all occupations 

30,225 

9,905 

466j 

258 

643 

537 

402 

203 

Agriculture, forestry, etc 

Farmers....; * 

1 Foresters, lumbermen, etc....*.. 
Gardeners, florists, etc 

211 

’ 5~ 

20 


T 

12 

is 1 

'life 

7 

88 

3 

2 

. .17 
3 


3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

12 

1 

2 


Extraction of mineral! 

182 





- S 



Manufacturing and mechanical 

*> ' * * . apprentices.... .1.;.... ; 

. Blacksmiths andforgomei). .... 
. BoUermakera... .......... 

- * ' Brick masons 

W: Balldert and oon tract ors.. . .. . . 

17,4JJ8 

2,975 

193 

99 

403 

372 

206 

108 

371 

■ 330 
213 
223 

; 

- • '43 

^ 300 
1,321 

49 

278 

1 

J 

46 

6 

"V.V’j* 

3^702' 

St 

» 

*•'*’“1* 

i 

3 

~*’*T 

*: "a 

,4 

1 ., 1 
:-*•>, . * 

•*•••*•* 

-***.--r* 

}fj3& 



"‘V* 

** 

M 

2 

- 7 

* 10 

' 4 

b v ; iq 

•- 39! 

i-1 

1 

'mk 

* 3 
< 

’*7*6* 

S 

■;~A' 8 

If 

4 

- 

"MM 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

; i 
. 2 

* ^ 1 
./:*•* 

........ 

1 

**«*••** 

iH 

2 - 

-J 
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A STUDY OP CERTAIN GROUPS OF PUPILS. 

Table 0 . — Distribution of occupations , Wifwiin^fon— Continued. 


IT 


Occupations 


Manufacturing and mechanical— 
Continued. 

Jewelers and watchmakers — 

Lalwrers 

Machinists, millwrights 

Managers and supermiemieuts 
Manufacturers and officials.,^ 

Mechanics, not specified .x 

Milliners, etc 

Moldcrs, founders, casters 

Painters, glaziers, etc 

Papcrhangcrs. 

Patteniraakors and model m.ik 

era. 

Plasterers 

Plumbers >te 


Pressmen (printing). ...... 

Rollers, roll hands ( metal) . 
Roofers and slaters 


Sawyers 

Semiskilled operatives 

Shoemakers and cobblers 

Tailors and t illorcsses. 

Tinsmiths and coppersmith*. . . 
Vphotstcrors * 


Transportation. 


Water transportation 

Rood and street transport it ion. 

Railroad transportation 

Express, post, telegraph, etc. . . 
Other transportation 


Trade., 


Bankers, brokers, etc 

Clerks In stores 

Commercial travelers 

I>eHverymeq...../. 

Insuran<*agcntsand officials . 

Ne'wsboys 

Real estate agents, etc 

Retail dealers r 

Ba/esmen andsiles.\ omen 
U ndertakers 


Public service.. 


Guards, watchmen, etc 

Laborers 

Marshals, sheriffs, etc 

Officials (city and ooantv) 

Officials (State and united. 

States) 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines . . 


Professional service.. 


Actors and actresses.. 

Architects. 

A^U^te.,. ........ 


Chemists, amyers, etc 

Civ I land mining engineers 


M osldans.etc. ... « * ». 


Anwwina mi per s. . <,»•». 


TIMI*— IS— — rS 


Persons pursuing 

Chosen by 
pupils 13 and 
14 years of age. 



Qoctipations 

occupations 

Occupations 

of employed 

stated 

(1910 Census). 

of fathers. 

f 

brothers and 
sisters. 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

' 

GlrlSi 

Male. 

Female 

27 

t 



I 

1 

1 


5/209 

1,359 

139 

1 

1 


„ 70 

79 

42 

a 

75 


42 

54 

30 


179 

2 


CT 

6 

**» 

295 

s I 

» 


8 




41 


1 


17, 

7 



4 

165 


P 




379 


.1 

18 


tv 


62U 

1 

3 


15 

17 



92 

1* 



6 

] 


AS 

1 

1 


3 

3 

) 


65 





1 

3 


509 


9 


J5 

7, 

f M3 


n 

1 




30 






1 

1 


75 



1 



2 8 




1 


1 

3,370 

l.fctf 

3 

6 

41 

16 

52 

83 

104 

2 , 



4 

0 

O 

127 

M 

2 


7 

6 

1 


132 


1 


6 




102 

6 | 

/ 1 


1 





- / 





3,631 

81 

'! 45 

1 

78 

52 

■At 

5 

93 

i 



9 

1 

1 


683 

l 

12 


17 

9 

12 


2.239 

256 

5 

23 


40 

:» 


;o 

10 

i 

7 


10 

3 

420 

5 



A 

] 










3,639 

1,013 

67 

6 

106 

76 

89 

' 70 

80 

1 




1 



324 

119 

45 


17 

23 

00 

51 

91 

372 

192 

31 

5 

2 





23 


4 



| 



8 









5 


79 

1,368 

631 

3 



2 


1 


224 

17 


50 

52 

2 


636 

6 

<> 

10 

17 

18 

40 

3 

2 



1 * 






| 

538~ 

3 

7 


11 

3 








' 134 
121 



-> 

3 







1 



■ * 

19 




1 

ti 




62 

25 

28 

2 






| 




2 




7 



1 



1,041 

802 

124 

127 

13 

11 

8 

12 

16 

23 

34 

8 
' i 


1 




, 1 

5 



i 


14 

£ 

4, 





+ 

29 


2 

2 

. i 




37 

83 

1 


1 


/* 



31 





• ^r* 

....... - 

6 

i 

*y 


<32 

2 

... 


* •>* 

** i * Vf O. 


217 

;> 6 

30 


k 

V 

T ■ .4 


W 

,, 

It 






•0 

*5 

12 

*“ ‘ 27* 

l 

a 

2 

3 

21 

f k t \ 

• 

.A..... 

1 

I 

* ••• «•#. i 

1 

108 

* £ 

% 

1 

1 
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: 
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a 
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2 
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•MINGT^N, DELAWARE. 
occupation*, Wilmington — Continued. 1 * 


Occupations. 

Versons pur- 
suing occupa- 
tion? stated 
(1910 census).' 

Chosen by 
pupils *13 and 
14 years o( age. 

Occupat k>as 
of fathers. 

I 

Occupations 
of employed 
brot hers and 
sisters. 

. * 

Male. 

Female. 

„ 1 

Bovs, i Girls. 

i 1 

Boys. 

(JJrls. 

Male. 

Female. 

Domestic Ad jicrsonal service 

| i , r.s 

4,0.1} 

Jl | 24 

24 

9 

12 

4° 

nartyrs, hafrdrossprs.ctc. ." .7. . . 
Bartenders and saloonkeepers. . 
K levator tenders 

2-13 
21 s , 
21 

4l> 

1 ' 42 1 

1 1 

1 ! ■< 

b 


4 

1 

Hotel keepers and manners.:.. 

Housekeeper* and stewards 

Janitors and sextons , . 

Laundry operative*; ■. 

TO 

iw; 1 


h 




23 






HO 

27 

ft 

.51 

'44 


? i 

| 

1 


Mid wives and nurses Vun- 

trained) : 

Restaurant -nnd cafe kippers. . . 

101 r 

197^..; 1 4 

. 11 i ■ ' 

i ' 

i 

i 



12 

Servants 

Waiters and butlers 

221 

HO 

2,111 ] 
tl? 


► 2 
2 

i 

;i 

23 


.if \ 


l 

4 

4 

Clerical pursuits....' 

2.990 1 

9y:i j 

: i i 

"^Ti 

i 

49 

28 

Agents, canvassers, etc 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, etc 

H7 

30s 

10 

300 

i 

........ * i 

■ r i 

i 

2 


Clerks (except lu stores) 

Messengers, office boys, etc 

1,195 

232" 

102 

, 3 1 


i • 

Vl3 

13 

3 

2 

Stenographers and typewriters. 

1 

ns 

r 440 



Ol 



ji t • r ^ 




Tabu; 7. — Per cent distribution of occupations, Wilmington. 



The occupations chosen by /he InreestWnberg'o# boys are: 

MftchlplsL mi 1 1 wrlght. __ A ■ ^ 75 

Clerk In . store 

Electrician 

Civil and mining engineer , 

Designer, draftsman n , v , > 30 

Amde* f^m the general classes 01 laborers ind semiskilled opera- 
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1 

; 


Carpenters, coopers .1, 324 

Clerks (except in stores) 1,195 

. Road and street transportation __ . G$3 

Salesmen 631 

Painters,, glaziers r -* 620 

0 Plumbers ;j. _• .. ... 509 

Among the fathers of the boys and girls the largest groups re- 
ported are: 

Laborers _ 149 

Retail dealers - T 102 

Mncliinlsts, millwrights __ x 90 

Carpenters, coopers 91 

Railroad transportation 1 ’ 79 

Foremen, overseers 58 

Semiskilled operatives. _ _ 57 


The occupations chosen by the largest numbers of girls 

i 0 

Teacher _ 

press maker, seamstress .. 

/Musician ... „• _ ,[ 

Milliner i, 


are: 

— 83 
70 

— 37 

— 23 


occupations reporting the largest numbers of females in the 
19 ljr census are: * 




Servants 

Semiskilled 


... 2, 141 

operatives 1,086 


Dressmakers, seamstresses... A ^ 702 

Saleswomen _*J_ * 630 

Teachers , / 481 

c Stenographers, typewriters J 446 

Bookkeepers, cashiers I 300 



, 


Referring to Table 7, it will be noted that although the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries represent 58 per cent of the oc- 
cupatidfcs ofmales as reported in the 1910 cdnsus, only 41 per cent 
off the occupations chosen by the boys fall in this class. On the other 
hand, 27 per cent of the bpys have chosen occupations included under 
professional service, whereas this group represents but 3 per cent of 
the total number of occupations according!© the census. 

Among the girls the proportion choosing manufacturing apd me- 
chanical pursuits, 38 per cent, is greater,lhan the proportion of em- 
ployed females in this class as reported by th£ c^m^ns, 30 pet cept 
*Ihe proportion of girls choosing professional occupations, 4$ p$?f 
cent, is more than six times that of employed females in this class, $ 
per centi while* the proportion of iirl$ choosing domestic and. per- 
sonal servi^ J p$r cefct,is Teas tfcajv on^fpurtH^ 

v j. ^ 

l ft Wjpft jg) hoted, further^ the^upatibns o£ the fathom and 
employed bio^#a i^ sisters ate distributed more inearly in 


emplo 

± 


■ ; ,x * */- 

-J- 
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• 

with thj/ census distributions, except thjit the occupations of the 
brothers are but onc-half the census proportion in the transportation 
class, and the occupations of both brothers and sisters are nearly 
twice the census proportions in trade (commercial) 'pursuits. 

In Table 8 the reasons assigned by pupils for the choices of occu- 
pation reported are classified. ^Nearly two-thirds of these boys and 
girls, fil.9 per cent, state ^h^t they chose the occupations because 
they liked them. As they had not worked at these occupations (ex- 
cept in a very few instances)^ and in the absence of nny systematic 
plan of vocational guidance In the schools, it doubtful. if these 
boys and girls had an adequate basis for giving this answer. ' 

Tabus 8.— Rett non* ffivvn for choice of o^cujHition by pupils 1$ and 1$ years of 
4 aye, Wilmington, * * ' . 


’V 

Reasons reported. 

* 


Nurnf^ 

lor pupils reporting. 
• ** 


1 

1 , 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Total. , 

Because tmy tike it ' * ■ 

172 

1Q4 


Toeftrn a iVine 

• A3 
12 

Ifv 

M 

368 

To assist palpc 


i ^ 

17 

131 

Because It Utn 

arenta' wish 


12 

13 

. 29 
os 

Had no reason 

for choice « 


7 

12 

£0 

Occupation ftil 
Selected for sex 

tfilshesgood opportunities., 

reasons. . r 


7 

5 

i 

19 

10 

Because parent 

tiyhflve shnJltd work 


3 


/ 9 



\v 1 




Total... 


; * \ * 

! 313 

l j 


* \ 

‘ ,>T 

* v i 

MM 

• 

■ 

v - * 


f 





Of the 2,t22 ntipils 13 or 14 years' of ■, age.||«iiy 160, efr 7.5 per 
eent, report wording for wages outside ofcwnool hours (Table 9); 
It is worthy of note also that, of the boys nearly seven-eighths, 84.9 
per cent, have found their opportunities in trade (commercial) pur- 
suits, while the opportunities in manufacturing '.and mechanicul 
pursuits are practically negligible. ■ ' 

. . ■ j 

Table 0 .—Occupations outtidf of school houn of pupils IS and peart of age. 


T 


/ ■ 


d 


ocupations. 


Number offmplls 
reportiqi. 


oy*. 


Girls. 


Msnntsftnrlpg andmechatdcal pursuits 

Dre«m*kett, teams !. 

Laborers.*..'., 

Shoemaker*, cobblers. ... 
Tinsmiths, coptyeetmlths. 

, Trtosportation^ 

- * • • • - ■ " * ■' "■ 1 




■ V *4 
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Tabi.k 0 , — Occupations outside of school hours of pupils IS and H yea fs of ag> 

Continued. 


/ 


\ 


Occupations. 


Trade. 


Clerks In stores.. 
Delivery boys. 

\>er in st 
Nevrsbqy^.. 


V 


V 


Number of pupils * v 
reporting. 




Boys. 


X—. 


Helper In store. 

Newsboys 

Retell doaiors . . 

Public service... 4.. 

Laborers ; , 

Domestlcand personal service. .• . 

Barbers 


Nurses . 

Servants 

Other pursuits. 

Total 


s 


4 


i * 


u 

19 

0 



4 

2 

15 

3 


139 1 

! 21 

i 1 



' FACTS CONCKHNINC. II 1011 -SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Investigation showed that in the Wilmington public schools there 
aro one- fourth rs many pupils in the first^ear of high school as in 
% the first grade, and also t^at^there are almost as many pupils in the 
first year of high school as in the eighth grade. It appears fiirthcr 
thaOhere is a big shrinkage after the first year of high school, there 
being only a-bout one-half as many pupils in the second year as in 
the first year. The fourth year shows only one fourth as many pupils 
as entered the high si hooL * / 

It was found, also, that in the parochial and private schools only 
one- tenth as many pupils ajre in the first-year high school as in/the first* 
grade. The£e high schools, however, hold their pbpils much better 
thart do the public high schools. In the public schools 7 out of every 
100 fouskd in the fust grade are in the fourth^year high sghool, while 
in the parochial and private schools similar figures s^Ow <T Jn the 
fourth year of the high school. . , 

Questionnaires were submitted to pupils of the public high schools 
only, At the time of making this sut*GJr 1,067 pupite, 491 boy$ and 
570 girls, were enrolled in these schools. These r^ged in ages fjrom 
12 years to a Over 18 yetyrs, About one-fouHh o£ the enrollment 
wa$i> virago. JlFhe greatest percentage of overagene^s was fot^^pr 
^ the first year of tjsehigit school, whereft Isjl^er.pent This w^uld-v 
J^lhdilStte that * |ar^ share pf dnrffig and^ftf the 

end of the first year is dftetotfw fad that these hoy* and girls realize 
that they are behind in their school and so become discouraged. 
Reports were secured fax* V,005 pupils, 482 boys and 528 girls. 

J : __js. I .,..J 
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PLACES OF BIRTIJ. 

Table 10 shows the birthplaces of these pupils, of whom 779 were 
.born in the State of Delawareptfhd all but 100 of these in the city of 
Wilmington. Only 12 of the total number of high-school pupils, 1.1 
per cent, were born outside of the United States, whereas Table 2 
shows that 4.8 per cent of the pupils 18 and 14 years of age were 
foreign born. • * 

Table 10. — Birthplace* of high-school pupils, Wilmington, 


; — ; — ; ; 

PUces of birth. 

Number of pupils reporting. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wilmington 

329 

46 

103 

4 

360 

54 

111 

8 

679 

100 

214 

12 

Elsewhere In Delaware ; 

Elsewhere In United States 

Foreign countries 

Total 


523 

1.005 



> 


wuuo ivui uuuisca, xiie&e juur 
courses were chosen by the 1,005 high-school pupils studied in the 
following numbers: Classical, 811; commercial, 286; Latin-scientific, 
241; general, 167. The boys chose them in the order of Latin-scien- 
tific, general, commercial, classical; while the girls chose the classical 
first and the others • in the order of commercial, general, Latin- 
scientific. 

Table 11 presents an analysis of the reasons given by the pupils 
for the courses Selected. One-third of the total number, 33.3 per cent, 
giye preparation for college as -the reason for their choices, while 
209, or 20.? per cent, chose their courses as preparation for com- 
mercial work. 

Table 11. Number o/ pupUs enrolled In Mutt-school courses, with reasons ' 
• * assigned for cho ices , Wilmington. 


Romans assigned forcbotoM. 


Preparation for college 

Preparation for comment*} work . ... 

fat® 

tt&TK.".' .* .* ! 




'ii 

Bnlfu I. pupil*’ S 
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Two years of manual training are required of the boys in all four 
courses, while the same amount of work^m domestic science is re- 
quired of the girls. In the questions submitted to the pupils two had 
to do with this work. The first question asked whether, if manual 
training and domestic science were not required, they would choose 
these subjects. To this 811 pupils — 379 boys and 432 girls — stated 
th>t they/would do so, while only 194—103 boys and 91 girls — would 
not d6 so. 

Table 12 states the reasons given by the pupils for and against 
choosing these subjects. Almost one-third of the pupils like the 
work,, while one-half consider the subjects either necessary or useful 
in an education. Only one-tenth stated that^they do not like the 
work. A larger number of girls than boys seem to like the work, 
while the practical value of the wojk seems more apparent to the 
boys than to the girls. The value of the practical arts in an educa- 
tion is felt by a larger number of girls than boys. 


Taiu-E 12.3-itaMons assigned by high-school pupils for and against closing 
manual training or home economics as subjects in their courses, Wilmington . 


Reasons assigned. 


• They like the subjects 

Consider them useful or of benefit . 

Necessary to one’s education 

No reason assigned 

Do not like the subject 

Do not see the need of the work. . . 




Total. 


Number of pupils who 
would choose 


Boys 


121 
1 M 
T9 
24 


^79 


157 
1 16 
144 

15 


432 


278 

271 

223 

39 


Number of pupils who 
would not choose 


Boys 


811 


Girls. 


Toi 


itaL 


21 

53 

17 I 


92 

44 


194 


These nnsWeja should be very encouraging to the kihool authori-. 
ties ifi strengthening the high-school work in the practical arts. 

Thejsectfnd question asked of the high-school pupils related to their 
intenjkms as to further schooling. The replies are summarized in 
Table 13. Ab in the case' of pupils 13 and 14 years of age, these 
eclarAtions*of intention greatly overrate the schooling probabilities. 
While more than nine-tenthsr of these high-school pupils state that 
they expect to complete the high-schoql course, the ^ptoUn^e^Jig* 
ures for 19ifr-4fr show onjy aboufcrone-fourth, 28.3 per eqnt, as ^any 
pupils in the fourth year jof the high school fes in t$te Almost 
two-thirds of the high-schoo! pupils plqp to go on to other spools or 
colleges, although in fell probability Hot more 4h*n one-half qf this 
nnmber ^itt do so* 


it k 
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Table 15 . — Distribution of occupations chosen bp high-school pupils and engaged 
v in by relatives, Wilmington. 


Occupations. 


Chosen by 
high-school 
pupils. 


Boys. Girls. 


Occu- 

pations 

of 

tethers. 


Occupations of 
brothen end 
sisters. 


Hale. Female. 


Total In ail occupations.. . 
Apiculture, forestry, etc.. 


Fanners 

Foresters, lumbermen, etc 

Gardeners, florists, etc 

Stock raisers, dairy farmers, etc. . 


Manufacturing and mechanical . 


Apprentices 

Baker*. ... . 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Bnck and stone masons 

Builders and contractors 

Carpenters 

Compositors, Unotypers, etc 

Dressmakers, etc 

Electricians. electrical engineers . 

Engineers (mechanical) 

Engineers (stationary) — >>* 

Firemen 

Foremen, overseers 

Laborers 

Machinists, millwrights, etc 

ManagtYs, superintendents 

Manufacturers, officials 

Mechanfcs (not specified ) 

Milners : 

Painters, glariers, etc 

Pattern makers 

Paper hangers, etc 

Plumbers, etc • 

Semiskilled operatives 

Other pursuits 


Transportation. 


Drakemcn 

Conductors - 

Draymen, chauffeurs, expressmen . . 

Foremen and overseers 

Laborers., j 

Locomotive engineers 

Mail carriers r -*-- 

Motormen 

Ship captains... % 

Telegraph and telephone operators . 

Wireless expert 

Other pursuits 


Trade. 


D ankers, broker*, etc 

Clerks tn stores 

Deliverymen 

Insurance agents 

Real estate agents. 

Retail dealer*.. 

Salesmen and saleswomen „ 
Other pursuit* 


PnjriJ^sGrvfofr. «,* 

g uards, i tetetesen, eto. . y, >v, . 

Lobes of*. . • * %•>..« 


3S9 


416 


2 

3 

n 


m 


ISO 


»l 

• 

181 

3 


7 

12 

0 

» 



n 

2 

i 

10 


2 

M 

0 


22 

2 


9 

“T 

L.».;u C 

38 


icmtaiy expert a . V - - •» . - . y*. *-fV< ■! ^ 

O^c sate,lnjpactor» t etc ,,... t . ? ..^. **•> — i 
Policemen ..y. v ..> . . .. . .> .»».*• .... ... 


Soldier*, sailor*, etc, 
Other pursuits. 


<»’ •, »1* • ■ *f J * 


■ -4> - 


► ♦ 4» O 

6 


-v* .7.. 
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10 
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Table 15 . — Distribution of occupations c honen bp high-school pupils and engaged 
in by relative s, Wilmington — Continue*}. 


Occupations. 

Chosen by 
high-school 
pupils. 

Occu- 

pations 

of 

fathers. 

Occupations of 
brothers and 
sisters. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

Female. 

Professional service 


227 

47 

7 

• 7 

Architects * 


4 

3 

36 

31 

3 

2 

30 

15 

2 




Artists 

6 




Civil engineers 




Chemists 


I 



Clergymen 


ii 



Dentists : 



j 

Draftsmen, designers, otc 

2 

2 

41 

7 

140 

21 

8 




, Lawyefs 

6 
3 
11 
. 2 



Musicians, music teachers, etc 

Physicians 

2 : 


Teachers . 


7 

. Trained nurses.... t 


Other pursuits 

4 

is 

5 


Domestic and personal service *.... 


S | 

1 » 

2 

G 

Barbers . 

Janitors , . 





3 



Launderers and laundresses 

Restaurant keepers 

Saloon keopers 



O 

5 


3 

Servants 

Other pursuits 



3 

/ 1 

* 3 

Clerical occupations 

49 | 173 

35 

64 

45 

Agents 



4. 

31 



Bookkeepers 

13 

13 

3 

12 

5 

25 

1G 

16 

113 

• 7- 

47 

0 

2 

Clerks (except in stores) 

•^Private secretaries 


Stenographers 

* • v 

ii 

‘ 34 

Other pursuits 
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Tabt.e 16 .— Per rent (attribution of occupations chosen by "high- school pupils 
and engaged in by relatives , Wilmington. ^ 
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/ 

The occupations chosen by the largest numbers of boys are: 

Electrician, electrical engineer 46 

Civil engineer 39 

Chemist 31 

Draftsman, designer f 30 

Manager, superintendent 26 

Mechanical engineer * — 24 

The largest groups of occupations o^J^thers are: 

Retail dealers -- 

Foremen, overseers 56 

Machinists, millwrights * ' 53 

Builders, contractors : — 3® 

Laborers^ 33 

Carpenters 32 

Ol 

Fnrmers OL 

Bookkeepers •-- 31 v 

The largest groups of employed brothers arc: 

Clerks (except in stores)-- — ^7 

Machinists, millwrights— T-—.*— 12 

Stenographers *- — ** 

The largest groups of occupations chosen by the high-school girls 
are: * 

Teacher * 

Stenographer 113 

Musician, music teacher 4* 

Bookkeeper ^ 

Trained nurse 2 * 

The largest groups of employed sisters are: > 

Stenographers--: 34 

Clerks- in stores 22 

in. 

Saleswomen — 1U 

Laborers 10 

Referring.to Table 16, very large proportions of both bovs and girls 
have chosen occupations in the professional servicc'group as coin- 
pared with the proportions of fathers and of employed brothers and 
sisters who have actually found employment in this group. Tho 
proportion of boys choosing manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
is 17 times as great as the proportion of girh, and the proportion 
of girls choosing clerical pursuits is three times as great as the pro- 
portion of boys. 

A comparison of the choices made by the high-sckool pupils with 
the occupations chosen by pupils 13 and 14 years of ago, as well £8 
the occupations 0 f employed brothers M<| “asters, 8b®wk in 
Table 17,. I;.' 


r ‘ 
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TA «S 7 '/7 ,f^ tHb V i0n ° f °? ca P at{ ° nt chosen bv high-school pupils, 
, “ n<i ^ l/e4r* 0 / ope. and engaged in 6y employed brother* and 
sitter* of high-school pupils, Wilmington. * V owner* ond 


Occupatiffu. 


Total, hi all occupations. 


Agriculture, forestry, etc 

UaQubcturing-and mechanical 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public service 

‘ Professional service * . * * * * 

Domestic and personal 

Clerical occupations ].[ 


N umber of boys. 


High- 

school 

pupils. 


100.0 


0.2 

34.7 

1.0 

5.4 

2.1 

38.0 


12.0 


Pupils 
13 and 14 
years of 

^ •CO- 


100. 0 


*4.3 

41.2 

9.6 

14.4 
1.5 

26.6 

3.4 


Em- 

ployed 

brothers. 


100.0 


' 1.3 
20.9 
11.0 
7.8 
2.6 
4.5 
1.3 
41.6 


Number of girls. 


High- 

achool 

pupils. 


1.7 

‘a.*2‘ 


Pupils 
13 and 14 
years of 
age. 


100.0 


38.4 

.4 

2.3 


40.2 

9.3 

.4 


Em- 

ployed 

sisters. 


17.5 
1.7 

32.5 


5.8 

5.0 

37.5 


Both classes of pupils chose the professions very largely. Since 
the high -school pupils are, to aconsiderable-extent, a selected class 
of boys and girls, their choice is not so inconsistent with their pi oba- 
ble future occupations as is that of the younger pupils. However, 
both sets of answers show the tendency of our schools to lead the 
pupils toward the professions. No doubt the influence of the two 
large business colleges had a great deal to do with the large number 
of pupils, especially girls, choosing the clerical occupations. 

Table ,18 is enlightening as to the reasons underlying the choices ' 
of occupation. More than one-fifth of the pupils, 23,3 per cent 
assigned no feason at all, or “.did not know” why they made the 
choicevreported, while more than one-half, 52.7 per cent, had no bet- 
ter reason than that they like the chosen occupation or think of it 
as interesting. Here again, as in the case of the pupils 13 and 14 
years age, there is evident need for systematic vocational guid- 


ance 


Tabu 18. Reasons given for choice of occupation by high-school pupils 
w * Wilmington. * 
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The occupations of these pupils outside of school hours (Taljle 19 ) 
show little relation cither to the occupations chosen or^ 
courses pursued in the high school. 

Tabiji 19 .— Occupation* outside of school hou * of high-school pupOs 

Wilmington. 



Occupations. 




Agriculture, forestry, etc 

Trapping 

Mamjfacturlng and mechanical . 


Butcher's helper 

Dressmaker 

Helpers in printing office. . 
Tobacco stripper 


Trade. 


Clerk in store 

Delivery boy 

Elevator operator 

Fruit seller ; 

Helper In grocery store . 

Milk boy. : 

Meat peddler .... 

Newsboy 

Salesman 


Public service.. 


Lighting street lamps. ^ 

Btate service * 


Professional service. 


Librarian 

Plano player !.!!.*.• ' 

Teacher of music. ] " " v 

Usher in theater I.IY/.W"] 


Domestic and personal service. . 


Helper in barber shop . . 

Bo llnr alleys 

Helper m restaurant . . . 


Clerical occupations . 


Bookkeeper 

Clerk (except in store) ... . * 

Collector..:. .. 

Errand boy. office boy 

Not feportod.Y.^ ’’ 


Total. 


Number of pupils 
reporting. 


Boys. 


m 


m 


Girls. 


18 


- > 




• ■“ 




7 . ‘ *t 

it \ - 
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CHAPTER III. ' „• 

A STUDY OF' THE INDUSTRIES. 


' ' IMPORTANCE AND 3C0PE. 

The 1915 trad^rectory of the citjj of Wilmington is authority 
for the statement uyit there are $100,000,000 invested in manufac- 
that the annual pay roll is $18,000,000. These 
blv somewhat large at the time this directory 
has been a tremendous growth in manufactures 


tures in the city, an 
estimates were 
was issued, but the, 
sin£e that timer 
The Census 
of the census < 
comparative s 
spectively, do 
which woul 


fureauV preliminary statement of the general results 
imanufnetures for the city is giv6n in Table 20. The' 
ements in this table for the year 1909 and 1914, re- 
iot show anything like the percentages of increase 
shown at the present time. 


Tabuj 20.— Cow/? rrro fire summary of manufactures in Wilmington : U.S. Census 
x 11)09 and 191 f 



Number of establishment* 

“ Persons ranged In manufactures 

Proprietors. Arm members 

Salaried employees ; ‘ 

; Wageeamers (average Dumber) 

Primary horsepower^ * 

capital.......!:. ;; 

Cost of services ........ .... 

“Salaries"... . 

, “Waites"... „ ** 

Cost of materials..... 

Value of products.... » !..!!!]! 

Value added -by manufacture (vafue of products less cost , of 
materials) „ 


1014 

•1901 

■ 310 
17,087 
231 
1,780 
15,067 
38,074 
I 46,4 cR 000 
111, 068, 000 

82.364.000 

88.604.000 

122. 140.000 
139,358,003 

117.218.000 

- 

* 261 
16,205 
190 
1,442 
14,663 
20,282 

138.504.000 
10,688,000 
81,751,000 
’87 ( %^000 

121.076.000 

838.060.000 

116.003.000 


Per rent 
of incrcnso. 
1009-1014 


22.2 

4.0 
21.6 

24.1 
2.8 

33.1 
20.5 

14.1 
35.0 

9.5 

7.0 
t 1 


This table does not- include steam laundries, as these were listed 
separately ip '.the census. These. employed 346 persons during 1914, 
represented a capitalin vestment , of $2S§,664, and the amount Yettived % , ! 

,J^J ’ ";-K 'V 

'HDuri rig the pefiod.1 909 to l9.14 the amount'of- ca pi t aT invest e<f 

establishments increased 22.2 
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per cent, and the number of salaried employees increased 24.1 per 
cent, while the average number of wage earners is reported to have 
increased but 2.8 per cent, and the value of products manufactured. 
3.4 per cent. . • 

^ Table 21 presents a summary of the principal industries of Wil- 
mington from the census report for 1909. The leather" industries are 
given first plage, with 3,241 employees and products valued at $12.- 
079,225. i Next come three independent car-building plants, and three 
car building and repair shops operated by railroad companies, whiciv^ 
together employed 3,466 persons and turned out'products valued at 
$6,879,294. • 

• Table 21.— Summary of the principal industries, Wilmington, 1909 . 


/ 


Industries. 


C/ 

Leather, tanned, cured, and finished. .. . 
Steam railroad cars, not including opera- 

tion of railroad companies 

Cars and genera) shon construction and 
repairs by steam railroad companies. . . 

Dread and bakery products 

Printing and*pubtlshlng 

Tobacco manufactures 

Carriage^ and wagons and materials 

Lumber and timber products 

Atlother industries 

Total 

1 r 1 « 7 ' " 


1 

¥> 
o 6 

s 

i 

|| 

1 

3 £ 
« 6 
ts S 

s « 
8§ 
8j 

CB 

8 "g 

19 

Clerks. 

Wage earners 16 
years of ago and 
over.* 

2 

b 

n 

s* 

si 

1 

1 

0»Iim at 
'yProducU. 

» 

z 

a 

3 

o 

- s 
© 

a 

o 

£ 

■sS 

Si 

si 

© 

3 

s 

© 

1 

Total. 

© 

.1 

© 

1 

£ 


16 

3,241 

12 

A? 

105 

27 

3,045 

3,3l\ 

719 

15 

112,07^225 

3 

1,837 


42 

111 

5 

1,679 

1,664 

14 

1 

3,628,093 

3 

36 

22 

16 

11 

1*0 

1,629 

260 

297 

106 

127 

23 

36 

14 

16 

14 

5 

27 

4 
17 
2 

5 

77 

19 

43 

3 

4 

12 

13 

"i 

1,525 

198 

210 

174 

103 

18 

MS 

147 

37 

102 

18 

6,405 

28 

51 

128 

1 

3 

3 

12 

9 

3,251,201 
629,134 
373,313 
234,219 
180,802 
30, 142 
17^663,254 

8,677 

93 

285 

482 

126 

7, "11 

i,065 

151 

261 

16,285 

100 

414 

844 | 184 

Li i 

14,663 

12,463 

2,006 

194 

38,009,383 


Average number. 


Under “all other industries” are iricluded the three great war 
munitions companies which have headquarters in Wilmington. One 
of these is the largest single manufacturing establishment in the city. 
The chamber of commerce report states that, millions of dollars are 
•'^invested in this gigantic enterprise, which has numerous plants' in 
1 various parts of the United States. 

According to the report of the chamber of commerce the principal 
products manufactured in Wilmington in the general order of their 
importance are: 


Glazed kid. 

Leather * 

Steel and wooden shlpl 
Steef and wooden +alifoad car*. 
Car r?pairifa£. 


Iron, steel, aim brass castings 
Specialized machinery. 

Vulcanized fiber. 

Machine tools; ^ 








* v.. 






4 
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Tobacco. 

Qptton goods and textiles. 

Hosiery. 

Talking machines. 

Paper. 

Soda-pulp. 

Paper and sugar-mill machinery. 
Plumbing fixtures ami supplies. 
Leather belting. 

Refrigerating machinery. 

Brick and terra cotta. 

Paints and clieinleuls. 


IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

( Arehitectural woodwork. 
Aluminum costings. 

* Structural iron. 

; )! 

. Boilers!' 

Car wlfeela 
Marine engines, 
i Jute. 

Kaolin.^ 

Explosives. 

Ribbon. 

Valves. 


ANALYSIS OK PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 


The limited time and force available made it impossible to under- 
take a detailed study of the industries of Wilmington. Using as -a 
basis the findings of the vocational education survey of Richmond, 
Va., 1 groups of laborers, employers, and others were consulted/and 
these findings,, as they applied to several of the more important; 
groqps of trades in Wilmington, were corrected to meet conditions 
in that city. t 

As shown in Table 7, page 18, 57.9 per centtof employed males and 
30 per cent of employed femnles were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in 1910. 




<fl) THE METAL-WOBKING INDUSTRIES. \ 

Th§ metal-working industries, together with the 'leather industries 
are the most important in the city. As already stated, the products 
•of the metal-working industries include steel ships, railroad cars, car 
repairing, castings, specialized .... machinery,' machine tools, talking 
machines, plumbing fixtures rmcl supplies, structural iron, boilers, 
car wheels, marine engines, valves; etc. 

The processes in the varipip trades ofjthis group’ seem to b^about 
the same, as those outlined ifi the Richmond survey report, although 
the trades do not seem to be quite so highly 'specialized as indicated 
therein. - / T 



The consensus of opinion of a group of workers representative of 
the different trades if this occupational group was that the numbers' 
of journeymen employed ^Wilmington in the different trades are 
about as follows; / 


M yoaiUonii Education 8prr«j of Bicbmood. 
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Puddlers, 25./ 

Hesters, 25./ 

Rollers, 15 /to 20; ! 

Wood pattern makers, 45. 
Mqtnl pattern makeri 6. 
^ton/faioldere, 200. 

Brass molders, 30. 


Core* ranker^ 50 (also some girls). 
Blacksmiths, GO. 

Boiler makers, riveters, and buckers, 
500. 

Ripe fitters, 200, - * 

Railway car and ship painters, 300. 
Tinsmiths, sheet metal workers, and 
car repairers, no estimates given. 


Machinists, normally 1,000 (now 

1,200 to 1,500). 

At the time this inquiry was made there was a demand for skilled 
workers in dll these lines, and there wasydifficult)»in getting etjpiigh 
men to supply the ; demands. Normally tH^ .supply is ajout equal; to 
the demand. 

. ♦ 

The metakjvorking trades are organized, varying fibm about 
per cent to about 80 per cent. 


40/ 

/■ 


(6) THE BUTUUKO tNDtJSTIUES. 


As is usual in all cities, thus/ industries are important, ' Cafpen- 
* tprs and joiners are classed together as carpenters. Within the cityl 
limits framed structures ar/ restricted to one-story -buildings or 
small additions, and special permits are required fer these. There 
is considerable demand for carpenters in the frame parts of ships 
(these frame parts are almost entirely above deck, as i;he construction 
below deck is chiefly metal). 

The men consulted in this group of industries also reported at the 
present time^h phenomenal demand for almost all (closes of workers, 

. also that normally the supply and demand arc about <jqual. 

The workers in the different building trades were reported to be 
in numbers as follows: 1 , 

Carpenters and Joiners, 500. 

Bricklayers, 170. 

Stonemasons, 50- 

Stone setters and stonecutters, 15. 

Structural Ironworkers, few in the city, Imported when needed. 

Sheet metal workers : Inside, 75; outside, 75. / " / - \ 

Plumber^ an.d steam fitters, 2Q0 to 25p/‘ 

Inside wlremen, 150. 

Plnsterers, 60. , \ ^ 

Machine woodworkers and cabinetmakers, 800. 

Painters 'and paper hangers, building trades, 200. 

Ship and cW painters, 200.* . . • ' 

’ Laborers, chleftyltulian/some colored. short BUpply. * 

buildings trades ire to a .q^siderable extent organize^ . y Some 
trades ar^ almqst’ cpmpletely oFg^' 9 ^* ^ : i - ~ A:- < 

oral areriot ormnized/it illi^ ^ 


i llWlrV t/j 
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(C) PBINTINO 1NDU8TBIKS. . ' 

A group of men representing these industries estimated that there 
were about 120 workers in the printing trades, 104 .men and 16 
. ;womon. They grouped these as follows: Linotype machine opera- 
tors. 20; inekers-up and stone hand men. 8; monotype machine oper- 
ators, 8; hand compositors, 84. ' ■ ■ ■ 

There are about 6 or 8 stereotypers in Wilmington. The proof 
readers are chiefly boys and women. The hand composition is'chiefly 
•in the joh offices. There are about 12 cylinder pressmen- and 50 
press feeders, the last chiefly girls. There are no steel or Copper 
plate engravers or plate printers, no die stampers or packers, litho- 
engravers.or transferrers, lithopfessmen or feeders'. Two ’.photo* 

. engravers, but no etchers, were reported. Twenty bookbinders, 8 
men and 12 women, were reported. \ 

The printing trades wei^* reported as about 50 per dent organized. 

- ' (rf)- WAGKST AND HOURS OF LABOR. / 

a . r r 

z' 

In ‘Wilmington the general impression seems to be that wages com- 
pare favorably with those paid in other communities for the same 
work. 

The report of the General Service Board of Delaw&c makes the 
following statement about general labor conditions in Wilmington: 1 

No detailed statistics on vvnfie standards in tip State-or In Wllndncton are 
available. 1 hough Wilmington Is an "ojton" to\vn, t lie liihnr unions have 
U-tMt active. Tlit' Central Labor Union In WilmU^itnii represents at present 
about 5.000 members In the various organizations composing the central hotly. 

• This number includes on^rgnnlzhtlon of women, but does not Include any of ' 
th^rnilr/md organizations. 

% There are no State labor provisions for nrnle wnge earners. The legal day 
for all classes of city employees In Wilmington Is eight hours (policemen, 
special officers, etc., excepted), and all' classes of workmen on city work!’ 
whether employed directly or through contractors, must be paid at not. less 
than the prevailing rnte per day In the same trnde In the locality where the 
work Is^jlone. 

In spite of Wilmington's size and industrial development there Is In genernl 
a provincial commuirtty relation between employer and employee, and there 
have never been In the city or State the bitter and. violent conflicts between 
employer and employee which have disrupted other communities. The em- 
as far as can be judged, are \vlHlng<to stand for sqiiate dealing with 
. -/Their employees, ns the employer honestly sees his duty. Many employers have 
I- . :cpmp1etely changed the]* nttitnde toward labor as a result of changes in indus^ ’ 
* a^V-'soplnl /conditions. In ; recent years nnd : aTe' facing th* ‘ 
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time having to compete with less progressive employers. While the Increased 
.cost of living nuil protracted periods of unemployment have put great pressure 
on the wage earner, the history of labor, on the whole, as has been pointed 
out, shows a freedom from selfish nnd Ill-timed aggressions. 

Taking these two aspects of the matter Into consideration, there seems to be 
already In the local situation the basis of the principles of procedure most 
strongly advocated nnd Indorsed at present by a number of active agencies In 
the city ; that Is, cooperation between employer and employees and the working 
out of a sound Industrial policy for the State though careful and thorough 
♦ study of local labor conditions and problems. 

Thp Labor Commission of Delaware, consisting of five members, 
unpaid, -one from cacji county and two at large, appointed by the 
governor, was created in 1013 by the legislature. This commission, 

1 which combines the administration of the chil&dnbor law a T 3 ~the 
“10-hour” law for women’s labor, is the fi^Pcp in the State to- ' 
ward the centralized handling of labor problems and conditions. 

' Besides these two laws, the only other State provisions affecting 
labor arc those which -arc made by the State board* of health re- 
garding labor camps, and the provisions of the cannery sanitation 
law regarding housing conditions for employees, and the sanitary 
precautions ^required of employers; also the irrigation commission 
is empowered to import labor for work on farms. 

^ At both the 1913 and 1915 sessions of tlTc legislature, bills intro- 
duced to create a “department of labor, industries, and social wel- 
fare” failed to puss. 

The “ 10-hour ” law for woman’s labor limits the hours of employ- 
ment to 10 per day, tflth an allowance of 12 hours for one day only 
during the week providing that the total hours of employment dur- 
ing the week does not exceed 55. Night wqrk, any part of which is 
between 11 p. m. and 7 a. ra., must not exceed 8 hours in any night ' 

Fruit and vegetable canning establishments do not come under 
this law. The employers and working girls are much interested in 
this “ 10-hour ” law,, and in general thp foi'mei*dieartily cooperate 
with the labor commission in seeing that the law is'enforced. 

For the expenses of the labor commission, annual appropriations 

are made as follows: Salal’y of the labor inspector, $ 1 , 800 ; salary of 

his assistant (who is a womati), $l,00t>; general expense, $1,000. 

Regarding the cannery-inspection law, the report of the General' * ‘ 
Service JBoard of Delaware has this to say: 

The provisions of this law nre under the administration of an Inspector ap- 
pointed by and directly *respon$lb!e to the governor Ot the State. He serves 
•at a salary of fl.000, with anannronrlatloh of S. r >00 for ” •**:*.• . 
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arts of the law, and aw> apparently cooperating with the Inspector lu an 
effort to comply with theNtetalls. ^ , 

The canneries Inspertionjhw is one of the strongest and best laws in the 
S^ate. The-new part of the law passed in 1915 has adequate sanitary require* 
establishments in which fruits and vegetables are<canned or 
preserved, and gives the inspector full power for a strict enforcement of the * 
law in every detail. He is to cause all offenders to be prosecuted in the court 
of general session of the county where the ’offense is eotnmitted, or he may 
close the factory In which violations occur until the necessary changes hre 
made according to his directions. Sheriffs and constables are.required by law 
to assist in the enforcement of the inspector’s directions whenever called upon 
by the Inspector. 

Under amact of the legislature In 1915, the inspection of all abattoirs outside 
of Wilmington is* also the duty of the canneries inspector. 

Tables 22 and 23 give the information available concerning the 
years of apprenticeship, wages of apprentices and journeymen, and 
• hours of labor in the metalftrades and building traded in Wilming- 
ton. These facts were obtained from inquiries sent to manufac- 
turers and from conferences with groups of workmen representing 
the different trades. * • 


Tabl* 22, — Age of efficient entrance , year s required tq learn the trade , and 
wage* in the metal-working trades — Wilmington. 




Age 

Years 
to learn 

m 

Wages of apprentices, per week, 


Finn. 

Products or 
specialties. 






Wages of 
journeymen, 
per week. 

Qf en- 
trance. 

the 

trade. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 




year. 

year. ^ 

year. 

year. 

year. 

1 

Leetber-workl ng 
machinery.- 

16 

5 

S3. 00 

13.30 

94.00 

94,-SO 

9100 

25 to 35 
cts. 1 

2 

Steel castings 

- - - - 

4 

5 cts.t 

74 cts.t 
14. SO 

10 cts.t 
16.00 



i 3 

Roofing, furnaces. . . 
Marine gas engines . 
Machine toots 

16 

4 

*13.50 


916- 930. 

Si 4 - *23. ' 

4 

, 3 

17 

16 

4. 

12.50 

S3. 30 

94.50 

$150 



e 

Shine, can, engines, 

• >8 

4 

• 3 cts.t* 

6| CtS.t 

34 cts.t 

10 cts.t 



* 


/ # wC# 

•Refrigerating -ma- 
chinery. 

16-18 

■5 

S3. 00 

. S3. 50 

94.00 

94.50 

9100 

*28-331 

8 

JSUps, general ma- 



10 cts.* 





Off 6a iff * 


chinery. 







AlWl fU Cllt* 

9 

Leathers or king 
machinery. 

16 

3 

S3. 00 

34.00 

95.00 

*100 

97.00 

312-920. 

10 

Fertiliser machin- 

16 

3 

K00 

94. 50 

. 95,00 

9160 

97. d0 

2* to 334 Ctt. 

11 

MaSinery. 


4 

S4.00 
10 cts.t 

9100 
12 cts.t 

96.00 
14 cts.t 

37.00 
16 cts.t 

12 

11 

Car wheeh.. . 


........ 





S3. 00 

94.00 

93.00 

> 9100 


s . - 









V* ' ha&par wmST P* Shi 1X1081 P**: soa “ attended; total workU 

^ ' ,* * * »FerhOOE. 
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Table 23 —Years required to learn the trade and wages in the building trades — 

Wilmington. * 


Building trades. 


House carpenters, ship 
Joiners. 

Bricklayers 

Stonemasons 

Stone setters and cutters. . . 
Cement finishers 


Sheet -metal workers 

Plumbers, steam fitters . . . 

Inside wtremen 

Plasterer* 

Machine woodworkers, 
cabinetmakers. 

Painters, paper hangers. . . 
Laborers 


Years 
to learn 
the 
iradfc. 


W ages of apprentices, per week. 


First 

year. 


• 83-84 

85- >6 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

13. SO- 
IL 50 
(♦> 

(«> 

JM8 

(») 


Second 

year. 


Third 

year. r 


H45 $5-88 


84.50- 

85.50 


86-17 


$5.50- 

86.50 


87-88 


Fourth 

year. 


87-88 

810-812 


88,50- 

T.50 


Fifth 

year. 


88-80 


Wages of 
journeymen. 


35 to 45 cts.» . . 


80 cta.> 

82.50-84.. 
About 84 * 
84(he)per 82>>. 

35 to 45 cts. 1 . 


40 CtS.l. 
40 ctS. 1 . 
eocts.i. 
85* 


83-83.20 . 

15 to 25 cts.*.. 


Hours 

oflabor 

P« 

week. 


44 


8to9j 


1 Per hour. 

* No apprentices. * * 

•Per day. \ 

p«r dSyTo^thfw yS£. <Uyi help ®”’ * 5p ' rda ^' ApprmUcos. SI p«r day tor two y«r»; than balpars, at tl 

* Apprentices start at 88 per week. • . 

not fS£nS" em entrenw: For h0UM car P« nt « rs ' Joiners, and brioklayara, l# yean: tor other tredaa 

In the printing trades, beginners usually receive $3 to $4 per week 
during the first year, with gradual increases during the apprentice 
period, which is nominally five years. No regular scale seems to be 
followed in all sho*ps, however. 

The union scale of wages is as follows: Day shifts, hand composi- 
tors, $18; machine operators, $ 21 ; night shifts. $2 per week .higher. 
The nonunion' wages paid range from $10 to $15 for men, and $6 to 
$8 for women. 

The age of efficient entrance is placed at 16 years for apprentices 
and 21 years for journeymen. 

The hours of lalior in union shops are eight per day. and in non- 
union shops, nine. Book and job printing shops close at noon on 
Saturdays; shops in' which afternoon papers are printed work a full 
day oq Saturday. % 

Union regulations allow one apprentice to five journeymen. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY OF C0NDITIQN8. 


•Vc-V J* • 




Sky 


A study ofthe facts presented makes clear that working condi 
tiops in these industries ih Wilmington are. far from uniform, either' 
rnf to .lyagos'dr hours of labor. SThe'bufial wage of, the Apprentice 
jn the metal-working Ara/es ratines from $ cefets pef hour, or 42.40 
Torh 48-|}pur w^ek, to 10 cents, py$4.80. The waMJnaidf during tho 
fchrthr j ear of apprenticeship varies almost as much, ranging from 

' V > 


f * f" rr<r? 
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$4.50 to $8.00. In 6 of the 11 shops reporting, the wage increase 
from the first to the: fourth year is 100 per cent or over, while in the 
remaining 5 it is 50 per cent or over, ^ 

Journeymen’s wages range from 20 cents an hour, $9.60 for a 
48-hour week, to $36, nearly four times as much. These industries' 
therefore, provide places for workmen of widely varying attainments 
and capacity. 

Among all the shops reporting, there seems to be general agree- 
ment that there is no demand for young boys as beginners. The age 
of efficient entrance is placed at 16 years in most cases, and even 
higher in two cases. 

^ Both employers and employees agree that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem is becoming less' and less definite every year. 

The representative of a large’ morocco company makes the state- 
ment that, so far as his knowledge goes, there have been* no appren- 
tices in the morocco business since 1886. 

(c) OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

, One large manufacturer said: “Our foremen are ordinarily 
recruited entirely from our workmen.” Other employers said : “ That d 
all men in their employ are given every possible opportunity to 
become familiar with the. different branches of their business.” 
Ability and interest in the business seem to be rewarded by promo- 
tion as far as possible. 

(/) DEMAND IN EACH INDUSTRY FOB OENEBAL EDUCATION, SPECIAL TRADE EDUCATION, 
AND SPECIAL MANIPULATIVE SKILL. 

•'Groups of workers representing different trades agree in general 
with the findings of the Richmond survey in these particulars. Both 
'workmen and employers agreed that at least a grammar school educa- 
tion is essential to Success in the industries. The employers almost 
uinversally expressed a difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply 
. of ^efficient workersr ’■ . 

Few employers considered that there is any unusual physical or 
nervcfUs strain in their industries. With few exceptions, they agreed 
that the industries in which they are interested stimulate and promote 
the intelligence pf their employees. . . v 

• -v JTp a considerable extent the industries of Wilmington c&U for a 
degre® of skillintheir workers. ./ ' ’sv . - / 

^ Both empkiers and employees emphasized a need, fet mechanical 

'•wr'tSSvv*, Esr |% .4. , .■* !*; ’ <■ - . v m f*. f . . ■;* 

^ing-and - practical tmathetoau«»"K>r workers nany.bf- thrf 
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Workers '’indifferent iMistries, espSjiaUy " 

building, and printing trades, were asked to furnish information con- 
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ceming place of birth, education' experience, etc. The number of men 
responding to this request was not large enough to yield conclusive 
results. However, the facts brought out nday be summarized briefly, 
as follows: v t 

1. Place of birth : Wilmington,- 79 per cent ; elsewhere In Delaware, 10.5 per cent; 

elsewhere In the United States, 10.5 per cent. 

2. With few exceptions, all had served so-called apprenticeships, ranging from 

three to five years, fuUy three-1 ourths serving for four years. 

3. Two-thirds had had but one. occupation ; one- fourth, two occupations; and the 

others,, either three or four different occupations. 

4. Ages at time of leaving school varied from 10 years In the case o f about 

5 per cent to 18 years In the case of about 5 per cent. The largest* nu rtMjB 
about one-third, reported that they left school when 16 years of age. 

5. The grades completed at the time of leaving school ranged from the fifth 

grade^ completed by 3 per cent, to'the fourth year high school, completed by 
about 10 per centi The* majority have completed the first year high school, 

6. About 40 per cent of those reporting had made some effort to continue their 

education since leaving school and going to work. This schooling con- 
sisted of correspondence courses, business coUege courses, and other nlght- 
^hool work. 

7. The majority had paid their own tuition for this additional schooling, and 

also reported that they had not completed the courses in which they had 
started. 


£ O; 
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iff) DEMAND IN EACH OCCUPATION FOB DOTS AJSD GIRLS. 

Table 24, which' is compiled from the 1910 census, gives the num- 
bers of both males and females engaged in Ihe manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in the State of Delaware (similar data for. 
the city alone are not available) arranged by age groups. 

Table 24. Age distribution of persons 10 gears of age and ot?er engaged 
manufacturing and mechanical industries: Delaware , 1910. 


Ago periods. * 

Per cent distribution. 

Mate, 

Female. 

JO to 13 yoars..*.,.* 

0.1 

ih° 

An 0 
- aitj 

0.6 

0.9 

30.6 

48,3 

14-7 

14 to 15 years > 

1$ to 20 years 

4Syoars and over.*. 

Tdtal 

ioao 

100.0- 

* ^ 




Of the tptal number .of persons engaged in these industries,, d.l 
WT cent* of the males &hd e.5 per ceJif of the females aro und«M6 
years 6f age, the age at which apprentices' are received jm most of the 
Indfistries. 

Of the 'males, 11.7 per cent, and of the females, 80.5 per cent are 
*from 16 to 20 years of age, the normal apprenticeship period. Ao- 

, 
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cordinglv, 12.8 per cent of the' males and 37 per cent of the females 
are under 21 v^ars of nge. The table shows that 59 per cent of the 
males and 48,3 per cent of the females are from 21 to 44 veafrs of age. 

Employment certificates are required by law of boys and girls of 
the second age group— 14. and 15 years— who wish to work in me- 
chanical and manufacturing industries, and certain restrictions are 
placed on holders of employment certificates. Consequently, children 
of these* ages; Aho wish to work are found mainly in other occupa- 
tions, chiefly in offices and stores.. Efficient vflftth are greatly in de- 
mand in these positions. 

In tnost of the industries, apprentices and helpers are taken at 
the age <Vf JG. The employers, as a rule, seem to wish to*pbserve 
the regulations of the child labor law. One large manufacturer says: 

With the existing child labor law, we do not employ Ip this plant anybody 
under 16 . and shtaM therg be* any difficulty in the determination of the age, it 
te proposed to raise the limit for employing boys here to 17 . 

There is considerable demand for girls 14 and 15 years* of age in 
the tobacco, leather, ancj textile industries. The demand in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical indystries for boys is not large until the. 
age of 16 or 1? is reached. . 

At the present time in Wilmington, no* earnest and industrious 
1 boy of 16 or over who has a common-school education and a reason- 
able amount of ability need Have any trouble in getting good employ- 
ment in the, industries. * 

. * 

* \ SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. ^ 


Ifc, 


. I* The City of Wilmington is a thriving industrial, center with 
approximately one-fifth of its population engaged in manufacturing. 
.The 260 different industrial establishments represent a wi<Je range of. 
industries, several of which are large and important. 

, 2. The range of skill demanded in the industries is large. An un- 

usually large number of workers are employed either in unskilj&l* 
^occupations or in* those requiring a, low degree of skilL A smaller 
\ Humber are employed in very highly skilled work. 

.8. T^e relations between employer and employeebre’ exceptionally 
good, forming a basis for cooperation in trade .agreements and voca- 
tional education,* A Iso^the labor ^commission. of the State, together 
with a number of . active civic organization8, have made & strong 
"backing for cooperative efforts aleiijg theSe lines. .rFaiVly fmtisfactorj^ 
labor lawa^kave bee^n passed, by the .StHte, but there is a weakness an 


yi]/- p'ro.ylde3- fpr thelit'enforceih^iiK 
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take the place of apprentices and there is little opportunity for a 
thorough and broad training in the industry. Both employers and 
employees acknowledge and lament this fact. 

5. Ninety per cent of the workers who reported were bom in Dela- 
ware and 80 per cent in Wilmington. To a considerable extent then 
tlie city must trnin her own workers, and they are apt to stay to work 
in her own industries. This simplifies the industrial education 
problem. • 

6. The need for more education, especially of a practical nature, is 
manifested by both workers and employers. More schooling in the 
practical arts and in the fundamental subjects of the curriculum is 
desired by the workers for their children before they leave school. • 
The workers n^nifest a desire also for evening schools for themselves. 



CHAPTER IV. 

YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE INDUSTRIES. 


f jAking permits are granted by the State. 1 These 
st^de 




iTV" 


Two forms of 

are called “street^J&es permits” and 

“employment certificates.” A detailed study was made of holders 
<$f both of these classes of permits. 1 ’ j 

i* boys holding street-trades permits. 

Permits are issued by the superintendent of schools to boys, under 
14 years of age who wish to work at certain occupations outside of 
school hours, either during the summer or at other hours and days 
when the schools are not hi session. * . 

A boy wishing a permit must appear personally with a parent or 
guardian. He must present a statement from his school principal 
stating that, in his opinion, the applicant 1ms reached the normal 
development of a child of his age, is an attendant at the school desig- 
nated, is physically and mentally fit for the emplo} T ment desired, and 
is able to do such worlf in addition to the regular school work as re- 
quired by law. The boy must also present certified evidence of his 
age. / The applicant is granted a card and a badge which he must 
carry with him* while at work. 

A weak point about this “street-trades permit” law in Delaware is 
that no minimum age limit is provided below which such permit will 
not be granted. If the applicant satisfies the requirements mentioned 
above, he is entitled to a perpnit. 

Street-trades permits are legal for but one year (during the calen- 
dar year), and must be renewed each year. ‘ The numbers of such 
permits which have been issued are as follows: Previous to 1915, 305* 
during 1915; 165 ; during 1916. up to January 18, 45. 

A detailed study was. made of; 150 pf these pemits which were 
issued during 1915./ Tab^a 25 to, 28 show the resuitsf of thia study; 
10 .. 
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placqj of birth of l 
mit£— Wilmington. 


Table 25.— Races, ages, and place a of birth of boys holding street-trades ocr- 




Number of boys of each age. 


Race. 


10 years. 

11 years. 

12 years. 

13 years. 

14 years. 

Total. 

White' 


4 i 04 

n 

i 

8 

148 

2 

Colorod. ... 

1 




Total j 

*1 

| * 

04 

73 

8 j 

150 


Places of birth. 


Number. 


Wilmington * 

Elsewhere in Delaware 

Elsewhere in the United States. 

Foreign countries 

Not reported 


110 

11 

18 

10 


Total.. 


The fact that only two permits were issued to colored boys, as 
shown in fable 25. was explained bv the statement that very little 
work open to colored boys was available. However, this fact, and 
the fact that only a small number of parochial-school boys were 
granted permits, are probably better explained by the lack of suffi- 
cient facilities for enforcing the child-labor laws. The public school 
authorities issue the street-trades permits and employment certificates, 
and therefore are in a better position to check up on their own 
pupils than on those in parochial and private schools. At the same 
tini^j it is probably true that * few boys of these ages in private 
Schools would have occasion to apply for workipg permits. 

While the number of individuals concerned is small, 130. it is 
worthy of note that 110 boys were born in Wilmington and only 10 
were bom outside of the Uni.ted States. 

As shown in Table 20, more than four-fifths of the boys are en- 
gaged in running errands or selling newspapers. The initiative of 
certain magnzines of large circulation has shown the possibilities 
of training in salesmanship and business principles through proper 
organization of the work of newsboys. /It is possible that equally 
valuable results would follow organization of the work of running 
errands and delivering messages. 

Although the blank form€f record filed in the office of,|hfi super- 
intendent of public schools has a space for recording the reasons 
for goihg to work, these reasons are seldom given, as shown in Table 

26 . 1 $ would seem important that such jegasons be stated* 

" . ' . . ... ... 
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Table 28. — Age-grade distribution of boys holding street-trades permits— WO- 

mington. 




Grades. 


NumlXT of boys of each age. 


- \ 

C 

10 years. 

11 years. 

12 years. 

13 years. 

14 years. 

Total. 



1 

• 2 

* l 


4 

i:*:::::;::. :::::: 

i l 

1 

r 9 


14 

29 



2 

14 

'25 

10 

4 

12 

j ■ 

, i 


21 

20 

10 

1 

47 

40 

15 

1 

*» 


% 4 


• 

1 




1 








Total 


a % 

N. 4 

64 

73 

3 

150 


Number of boys who are over age, 70. or 46.fi per cent. 

1 Blacb-faoed flgurcB show the number of boyj 


of normal advancement. 


While each permit is granted only on n statement of the school 
principal that the child has reached a sMkge of physical development 
crtmmensnrnte with the normal development of a child of his age. a 
careful comparison of the nge and weight of each child with adopted 
standards based on average weights of a large number of boys 
shows that 64, or 42.6 per cent > of the boys are under weight. Evi- 
dently this situation should be investigated further. 

The significance of these figures is emphasized by a study of the 
age-grade classification of these boys. Table 28 shows that nearly 
one-half, or 46.6 per cent, of the boys are over age. The sarhe table 
also suggests the probability. that thes0-bt5yT^ill drop out of school 
in large numbers as soon ‘as the efid of the period of compulsory 
schooling is reached. 
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n. HOLDERS OF GENERAL EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 


Employment certificates are necessary for all children between 
the ages of 12 and 16 years who wish employment u in any of the 
occupations or processes in which a child” of these ages may be 
employed legally. 1 

These are of two classes: General employment certificates for 
children ho are 14 or 15 years of age and who yrish to work during 
the entire year, and vacation employment certificates for children, 
who are at least 12 years of age Hut have not reached the age of 16 
and wish to work at sueh times during this year wh&n the law does 
not require them to attend school. s 

Employment certificates have been is Shed i ft the following 
hers : during 1914, T90 ; dtiring 1916, 858 ; tip to January I % 

2jL; iotal, l,B69. * ^ 

— : t • 4 — « — 

^ 1 8tfc &0&L 10. 
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A detailed study was made of §53 of these employment certificates — 
445 boy§ and 208 girls. Three boys are colored. The birth places 
of these boys and girls are as follows: 


Wilmington 

Elsewhere In 'Delaware 1 

Elsewhere In the United Slates 

Foreign countries 

Not reported * 

Total i 

The last schools attended before applying for 
reported as follows: 

Public school * 

PiuHtchlal school . . 

Private school 

School outside of The city 

School not reported 


Itovs. 

Girls. 

;u>*2 

148 

2<i 

10 

79 

25 

37 

1 

25 

4-1 3 

208 


certificates i#e 

Roys. Girls. 

2!Mi 113 

122 §0 

S 3 

14 10 

5 2 


Total , 1 : -a*. 443 208 

In less thantwo-thirds of the schools records of holders of general 
^employment certificates was information given as* to the last grade 
attended. Table 29 shows this grade distribution as far as records 
* . were available. 


Table 29.- 


-Agcs and school grades , completed by holders of general employ* 
' ment certificates — Wilmington. 


Number of each. age at time of leaving school. 


Grade onmpjetefl. 

’ • V 

Boys. 

Girls. 

t4 years,; 

,15-year*. 

Total. 

14 years: 

1ft years. 

Total. 

1 



.* 

1 


1 


4 

i 

* ft 

* l 

i 

2 


8 

5 

• 11 

13 

i 

14 


25 

. 5 

30 

15 

3 

18 


ft2 

18 

70 

23 

8 

31 


“1 

n 

8ft 

, . 10. 

3 

22 


.41 

. 17 

58 

14/ 

8 

22 

*. i ... : 

13 

8 

20 

V 

a 

• 5 


8 

3 

8 

1 

.1 

*2 

Total..\. L;.,......;.,... 

, .217 

70 

287 

s 

89 

28 

117 


y Number of boys' o( normal advancement ^lack-face figures), A3; or 21.9. per cent; girls, 20, or 17 cent* 



basis, 96* of "the 117 girls reporting, orJSjper cent, Were over age^ 

pieec ^ lched by °^ ber J “ Te8ti ' 




Of the 287‘boys reporting, 218, or 75.9 per cent, were over age for 
g r V y the grttd.es; had completed at the time of levying school, 

J assumi n ir \ th flit & iiorm al bo v should have com nleited It he seventh amrle 
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Claws. 


Under normal nge. for grade completed. 
Of normal age 


One year behind normaLgrnde 

? wo years behind normal grade. . . 

hrec years behind normal grade.. 
Four years liehlnd normal grade. . 
Five years behind normal grade... 
Six years behind normal grade 


Total who are one or more years behind grade 
Grand total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

rlr 'fit. 

Number. 

Per cent. 









0 

2.5 

1 

0.8 

63 

21.9 

20 

^17.0 

M 

m7 

~~ 27 

~23To 

66 

23.0 

28 

22.2 

43 

15.0 

23 

196 

. s, n 

3.8 

16 

13.6 

9 

3.1 

2 

1.7 

1 

.3 

2 

1.7 

218 

75.8 

90 

96.5 

2S7 

100.0 

117 

100.0 


Ifc . y * 

As shown in Table 31, records of the quality of school work done 
are available for only a small proportion of the holders of general 
employment certificates— 3T per cent of the boys and 42.8 per cent 
of the girls. Here again the- maintenance of accurate records- is 
urged. / 

Although a variety of realms are given for leaving, school to -go 
to work (see Table 32), it appears probable that in-iuapy cases the 
main reason is that the boy or girl was tailing behind in school, 
and 'becoming discouraged preferred to go to work rather than to 
continue in school. Only 164 boys and 111 girls, 42.1 per cent of the 
total numbei;, report f necessity * as the reason for going tp work, 
whilO W “dislike school” or were “doing^oOr' work/ and 0? 
pjie^.tar certificates t» wbrk “ 4ttruj}j the^soauher or on|ioJiiay8. M 




gators that there is some causal relation between the ^school retarda- 
tion, with the consequent discouragement and dissatisfaction, and the 
decision to leave school and apply for work permits. 

No record could be k found of any of these girls reentering school # 
after having been granted an employment certificate, though one boy 
was found to have done so. Fewer than one-half of these girls* and 
three-fifths of the boys had completed the^sixth grade. 

Table 30 shows that only 23.9 per cent of the boys and 17.8 per cent . 
of the girls who received employment* certificates were of normal 
school age or below. The others ranged from one to six years behind 
their normal grades. More than one-fVfth of the boys, 22.2 per cent, 
and one-third of the girls, 36.6 per cent, were three years or more 
behind the grades which they should/ have completed. 

Table 30 .— Summary of ayv-gradc distribution of holders of general employ - 
4 weni evrtificaics— Wilmington. - 


V 


a 
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•Table 31. — School record of holders of general employmcrd certificates— 

Wilmington. 


Number of bon reported In each class. 


l: 


‘ ^ Classes. 

Excel- 

lent. 

Very < 
good. 

Oood. 

Fair. 

Poor.. 

Regu- \ 
lar. | 

,‘ir 1 

ias 

Quality of school work done In last 
grade completed , 


lf> 

fio : 

81 

8 



280 

281 

270 

273 

Quality of school work In grades be- 
low mis grade 

3 

22 : 

,73 

59 

7 



Attendance et school 1 



117 

58 

Deportment at school ; 

l 7 

35 

78 

1- 45 

7 

1 

1 


! 

S . NUMBER OF 

-l - .. 

GIRLS 

REPORTED IN EACH CLASS. 



Quality of school work done in last 
■ grade completed 

30 

27 

| 


<11 

1 18 




419 

124 

117 

118 

Quality of school work In grades be- 
low this grade 



\ 19 

2 


> 

Attendance at school 1 



}* 53 

28 

Deportment at school 

57 1 

i 

1 

28 

6 



1 


1 


Table 32. — Rontons assigned for going to icorJc by holders of general employ - 
, ment certificates — Wanting ton. J 


Reasons ass i (tried. 


Necessary....- 

Family needs the money 

To work in summer or on holidays. 

To tnako money 

Dislike school — ..... 

Doing poor work at school. 

Father wants boy to work. 


Weak eyes or other physical weakness 
tondln 


Attending business college at night 
Has completed epurse in parochial school . 

To leave tbe city soon 

To keep boy ou the street 

Reason not given 


Total. 


A shown in Table 33, nearlyvthrce-fifths of the opportunities opera 
to boys holding general-employment certificates were found in manuA 
% factoring and mechanical industries;. approximately one-third found \ 
“ employment in stores; while fewer thaa one-tenth weretoiployed in \ 
offices. While the great majority of these occupations are necessarily 
unskilled, it is altogether likely that many of them represent real 
opportunities for the capable and energetic boy to gain a f^thold 
in the industrial or commercial world from which he may climb to 
v better things. The ^dispensable conditions to. such advancement, 
however, are ambition, organization of industry in such a way as 
tb facilitate promotion, and education to fit the boy to/assUme'gi^ater 
^M^nfibiuty.;" ^ : \ ; x 

^ % - -X V 


Boys. 1 

Girls. 

Total. 

lrt4 

„ 10 

174 


101 

101 / 
VI 

m 

11 

80 

32 

92 

70 

15 

. 85 . 

n 


11 

4 


4 

3 

i 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 


* 1 

1 


\ -1 

1 


v 1 

* 43 

37 

\ 80 

445 

208 

* 
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Table 33. Positions which have been held by boys holding general employment 
certificates — Wilmington. 


(Note. This List includes the total numlwr-of positions held by 394 toys, 51 boys not reporting 
394 boys, J 52, or 38.5 per cent, have held more than ono position.) 




Of the 


Employor. 


’Employees In manufacturing establishments. 


laborers (work not specified). 

Woolen mills worker 

Folder and sorter 

Rivet passer and heater 

Iron sorter 


Number. 


Apprentice v 

Machine boy * ' 

Sh Ipplng room work * 

Hose worker 

Doffer *“r.‘ i 


Mall boy 

Bobbin boy.., 
Core maker. . . 

Packer 

Baker 


Punching machine operator 

Drafting room helj>cr. a 

Testing cans 

Yam boy 

Tutor 


Threading machine operate . 

Car builder ^ 

Turner. 

Patternmaker. 

Bottle works employee . 

fl«er^ 

5tcH«f 


Spinner. 

Tin shop employee 


Cotcl 
Spin: 

Tin j , 

recking 


ChalVer 

Nall driver 

Spreader 

Counter 

-Drill-press operator. 
Nickel plater 


Employees in stores, etc . 


Errand* Hoy 
M essence 

& vc : y \ y - 

Elevator W 



Biher 

Huckster. 

Floor boy . 

Butcher shop employee. . 
Salesman . . 


Employees In offices... 

Office boy, etc. . 

Total number of potions reported , 


~4h 


Per cent. 


114 

34 

32 

18 

13 

12 

12 

10 

10 

0 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

+1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 


33 1 


112 

* 

58 

16 


6 


3 

...... 

• 2 
2 

•••• 

2- 


‘ ^ 1 


~t2 


52 


B13~ 

iuo.o 


TnMa 34 shows that mote than nine4«fltl)s pf the g|r)s hpldjng 
employment certificates found their opportunities in jnar&ufftctyrine 
esfublishmente, only celt fojindt eninloyto^ifc.ie «*«^ while 
l-A Bm^foympnt in offices; aitd ppfc & &ngl£ eat* 

of employment in honieinaking occupations' Is reported. The wide 
v ’ *e 


r 
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variety of occupations, represented in Rubles 33 and’ 34 suggest the * 
difficulties involved in planning vocational courses fof* young per- 
sons of these ages that will have definite relation to specific occupa- 
tions. 

* * 

Table 84 . — Positions which have been held by girls holding general-employ went . 
certificates— Wi lining toJ\. 


Nott\— T his list incudes the total nyraber of positions he'd hy 193 girls, 15 girls not reporting. Of tha 
193 girls, 7fi, or 39.3 per rent, have held more than one position.) 


Employees. 


Employees in manufacturing establishments.. 


Cigar maker.. 

Roller 

Differ. 

Knitter 

Helper. 

'’Turner 

Stripper 

Mil! hand 

Trimmer 
Loojkt 


Scascjainc 

1 JUXPcJry girl. 

Glacier .. 

Winder 

Fouling room girl.. 


Parker 

Spinner 

Bander., 

Sealing 

OporaU.r of nia. line. 


Mender, 

Cutter 

finisher 

Core-maker. 
Sorter 


. Per cent. 


Bender, marker, sender, weigher, fi !1 rr (I each}..., *.a. 

Puncher, inspet. tor. bund er, exan.iner 0 ea* Id . . 4 


Employees in stores.. 


^Saleslady *. 

Milliner 

Store girl, cash gir], clerk U each).. 


Employees In offices . 


Filing clerk.. 
Bookkeeper. 


Total number of postmens reported. 


278 


f K i 


l.i 


ipao 


v 






Table 35 shoWs the number of positions heJd by the boys «and girls, 
reporting. The proportiors # of boys and girls who have,held one 
potion only are* approximately th6 s&nbe— 61.4 per cent and 60.6 
rar cent, regpectivMy t However, 86 boys and 21 J££cls have held three 
or more posiiibb^eaCh, presumably dlurin^ the twO*year period cov- 
ered by the 6mploymSn| certificate le$$at;on> One- gM has* held 
over.%&fFer^ one boy reports 10. £ ^ * 

v • ' * 

S 

: 

- ■ ■ • 
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Table 35. Number of potWjont held by KoMcrsof veneral-cmployment cer- 
tijlcates — wummgton. 


Numberof potions held. 

Bnys. 

tfrls. 

Total. 

1 ' ’ • . 



6. . 

tly.v:= 

Number of individuals reporting 


242 

98 

37 

13 

4 

1 

• • .V. . . . 

1 

117 

55 

14 

4 

2 

i‘ 

359 
* 15U 

51 
17 
6 

1 


Number not reporting. ... *1 


394 

51 

193 

15 

587 

. « 

Total... 



445 

208 

653 

_ f 


.. , ;rr , ; , ‘ "“F^ur IS aiunomy tor the statement 

that, of the 1,G48 employment certificates which had been issued up 
to January 1 1916, about 700 were active at the date of this inquiry 
A large number of the holders of these certificates have passed the 
age. of 16. when they are no longer required, a number have moved 

To, ?u Cl ?'y? d " few hnve reiun,cd t0 school, .The inspector 
sa,d that h^ had located all holders of active employment certificates 
except about six or seven. - • ' . 

^rto!nCOn-lT r ftl T Stil T (1 ‘ !,at tl,<>re are in * a11 Probability at least’ 
oOO to GOO children 14 or lo years of age who do not have employment 

certificates and are not* in school Many of those have kd efreet- 

trades permits. A few. of these have been found working under 

The inspecto/was of .the opinion that, the reason for so many 
different jobs being held by the same boys and girls is because fully 
60 per cent of them are not dependable.- The employers are anxious 
to secure the services of dependable boys and girls, but n»ny of 
these young persons leave their places of employment without notice 
and often because they think they can get an easier position or one 
which pays a little more money. 

Frequently the children who have held the greatest number of 
different positions have changed the kind of work every time a new 
position was secured. As a rule there is small chance for much 
advancement in position pr wages for employment certificate holders. 

Few employment certificates ore issued to colored boys, os very 
few jobs are open to them. J 

The chief reason why so many certificates afe issued withmc state- 

defimte positmipn view but Wes to secure oate^foer getting the 
certificate. In many cases the, child gets no Jpb. v ' 

• Employers % often Ja$r about returning the certificates, as 
quirecl by law^ when the header leaVes t&eir emplfoy, 

-r .. r » 
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III. SPECIAL PERMIT BOYS AND GIRLS. » 

The State law provides for the issuing of special permits in ex- 
traordinary cases. 1 Only a* few of these are granted each year. Dur- 
ing the last 10 months of the year 1915, 31 such special permits 
were granted. Of these, 18 were granted because of the dire need of 
. fhe parents of the applicant and 13 because of irregular school 
records, lack of birth records, physical condition under normal, and 
other special reasons. * . • 

Special permit! also are necessary ft>r workers in ‘theaters or con- 
cert halls who are under the age of 16 years. 

IV. EMPLOYED BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

The boys and girls 13 and 14 years of age in the public schools 
(records from 704 boys and 649 girls were received) were asked to 
give the names and addresses of brothers and sisters who were under 
21 years of age and were at work. The names of 726 boys and girls 
weife secured by this means, to whom letters and blank forms to be 
filled out were sent. 2 

Blanks from 107 boys a^d 54 girls were returned. Almost 100 
letters were returned unclaimed, indicating that some addresses were 
erroneously given and'that a number had changed their. addresses. 

The boys and girls ranged in age from 12 to 21 years, all but 24 
being from 16 to 20 years of age (Table 36). 

Table 36. — Age di*tri&urton of employed brothers and sisters of public school 
pupils IS add 14 years of age — Wilmington. 


A*W. 


13 years... 
IS rears... 

14 rears... 

15 years... 

16 years... 

17 yean... 

18 years... 
10 years.... 

50 years.. . 

51 years... 


Total. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1 


• 3 

\ 

13 

4 

20 

8 

15 

14 

IB 

11 

1A 

6 

19 

• , 10 

2 

1 

107 

■ M 

. . * 



Total. 


3 

17 . 

29 . 
.29 
23 

20 * 
3 


161 


As shown in Table 37, -more than one-half of these employed 
brothers; And sisters were bqrn in Wilmington, and only 20* or 12.4 
per cent, were bom outside of the United States/ ' j* 

V 8 m page lfc 1 Bee Appendix ?• 
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Table 37 .— Birth piece* of employed brother* and titter*. 


Birthplaces. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wilmington 1 

j6 

12 

24 

24 

1 

28 

5 

,16 

6 

84 

17 

30 

30 

Elvwhereln Delaware 

Ebowhcre !□ the United States 

Foreign countries 

Not reported 

Total.. ... k 

1 


107 

54 

161 


As shown in Table 38, all but 15 of these young people who re- 
ported had attended the public schools. This is to be expected, aims/ 
they are the brothers and sisters of public-school pupils. The sig- 
nificant fact disclosed by Uns table is that nearly nine-tenths of these 
brothers and sisters, 89.4 per cent, had attended the public schools in 
Wilmington. ' 

Table AS.— Distribution of school* attended by employed brother* and Hater*. 


Location of last school attended 

Attending public 
schools. 

« 

Attending paro- 
chial or private 

schools. 

Total. 

♦ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boyl 

Girb. . 

Wilmington 

88 

3.4 

£ 


93 

3 

43 

Elsowhere In Delaware . 

3 

V 

9 

Elsewhere In the United States 

Foreign countries 

5 

4 

3 

vi 


i> 

<1 

3 

Not reported /. 











* 

4 

. Total 

96 

41* 

6 

9 

107 

54 


Further, ^as shpwn in Table 39, these young people had gone to 
work with all degrees of educational preparation as represented by 1 
the work offeVed in the schools. One boy reported only having com- 
pleted the first gi'ade (this may be erroneous). The others, whose 
reports seem perfectly clear, had completed grades three to eight 
inclusive, and 24 boys and 9 girls reported having completed at 
least one year of a high-school course (one boy stated that he had 
had a little college work). Four boyS and one girl had completed a V 
four years’ high-school course. One-half of both the boys and the 
girls had gone to work with a seventh-grade education or less. 
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Table 39,-Grades in school completed by employed brother),' and sisters. 


Grades completed. 

Boys. 

Girls.- 

Total. 

1 



1 

1 

7 

8 

29 

34 

36 

1 

11 

6 

11 


5 

5 

19 

20 
23 

8 

4 

8 

4 

10 

2 

3 
10 

* 14 
13 

4 

3 

1 

1 



Total 

••••••-• i 107 

M 

161 


Approximately one- half of both the boys and the girls left school 
at the end of the compulsory educational period or before, as shown 
in Table 40. Almost all reported that they left school to go to work. 

Table 40. Ages at u-hich employed brothers and sisters left school. 


- . 

Ages at leaving school. 

Hays. 

Girls. 

Total. 

At 14 Years of age or iihdcr (end of comnulsorv Tx*rf ort ) 

Not rcDOrtcd 5 ° (sI * months lo fivc years 'beyond compulsory pori^Yi 

r 

[ 52 

50 

28 

25 

80 
* 75 

Total . ' 1 | 

! J } J 

1 

:6 

■ k i 

i 

107 . j 


161 


It is instructive to note what voluntary efforts these boys and girls 
(the majority of whom had left school as soon as the luw permitted 
them to do so, and with an education represented by the seventh 
grade or less) have made to continue their education after having 
gone to work. Table 41 furnishes a summary of these efforts. 

Table 41 .— Efforts to continue education as reported by employed brothers 

and sisters. . ’ * . 


Courses token. 


Commercial courses ............ . . 

Cot® 1 branches 

Mon dr- picture machine operators.*.!!!”! 1 
Et^neerjog.... 




r’s branctea 

Not ^7 

Y$SaL...J w.,...*, 




Number reporting 
evening-school 
courses. 

Number reporting 
correspondence* 

' school courses. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Boys. 

’ Girls. 

15 

3 

2 

• v 

i‘ 

1 

3 

’i 

M 

T <j 

» 

i 

i»* 

^ M* 

3* 

x » 


w* 




Almost one-half of the- boys, but only one-fifth'of the girls, re- 
ported having done some night-school or correspondence-school 
work. Unfortunately the character of this is not specified. But as 
commercial or business cotfrses are specified in the greatest number of 
cases and as, with the exception of the work of the Y. M. C. A. night 
schQol, little opportunity for continuation school work is offered ex- 
cept by the business colleges, it is probable that these unspecified 
courses are largely of a commercial nature. 

One-half of the boys and also of the giyls report that they draw 
books from the public library. A number of Others report having 
done so before dropping out of school. 

As shown in Table 42, there has been a good deal of drifting about 
by employed, brothers and .sisters. Only 32, or 19.8 per rtnt, have 
held one position only, while nearly one-half of the total number 
have held three or more positions. Two boys report eight different' 
positions each. » < , 


Table 42.— Number of positions hold bp employed brothers and sisters since 

leaving school. 


1 position 

2 p nition<... 
3 p nitiorw... 
» 4p xitinns... 
5 pvltlniu... 

(ipo^ltlorH... 
7 portion* *... 

position-:. 

Notroportod 

Total.. 


Number of ppslltons held. 


Roys. 

Girls. 

Total, 

17 

15 

32 

25 

14 

39 

28 

14 

42 

14 

3 

17 

10 


10 

3 

1 

4 

1 


1 

2 


2 

7 

7 

14 

! .07 

1 

101 


One boy honestly confesses that, he has never had a steady job, 
while the records of many others show the same condition. A num- 
ber of boys report apprenticeships as their first positions, but after 
the first few weeks, or months at the most, they leave this work and 
take jobs entirely different in character. 


.. In Table 43 the positions held at the time of making the reports' 
are classified by groups as used by the Census Bureau. The group 
numbers as used by the bureau are retained and used in Tables 44 48 

*lso. One-half of both the boys and the girls are holding jobs in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries; Clerical positions come 
next. . It is instructive to not? that while quite a large number have, 
taken commercial and business courses since leaving school tie ma-v 
gorily ara, engaged ip industrial garspits ant! fc cohsidep^ly less 
frtjmber are ip clerical position*. 

♦ .-0 , . 




Mb 


;> ; ■ 
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■* 


Croup 

.nura- 

bsiv 

~ Occupation 

Number persons reporting 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

Transportation * 

47 

5 

16 

5 

1 

27 

1 

4 

1 

7 

7 

7 

74 

G 

20 

J 6 
• — ' 8 

32 

15 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Domestic and personal — 


Not reported 

Total 

25 

R 

— f 

54 

101 


Tables 44 to db. inclusive, were. prepared to show in detail the school 
and work records of these 101 boys and "iris who left school to go to 
work. .1 he numerals under “ nature of work ” in positions held refer 
to the Census Bureau groups, e..g, “ 3 ” refers to the “ m Jfcfcrinir' 
and mechanical industries” group. . h 

In cases in which more than one position has been held of a di fferent 
nature in the same .group, the letters of the alphabet, a, ft, c, etc. are 
list'd to signify different kinds of work : e. g.. “ ’ even if used several 

tunes, signifies the same kind of work, although it may be repeated 
to show a ‘number of different jobs. 

• In 'one instance a boy (No. 15 in Tablets) has held eight different 
jobs duiing the five years he has been out of school. These jobs are 
. each of a different- *yu..re and in five different 'occupational groups. ^ 
Tins boy had completed three years of high-school work. His last 
and present job, at 20 years ofage, was-only that of laborer in a powder 

'l Ins boy seeded to have some ambition, but experienced difficulty in 
finding himself. A Canadian by birth, he dropped out of the Wil- 
mington high school white a 'senior. 'He had pursued, since that timU . 
a correspondence coursfc in “ telephone engineering ” and a night- 
' S .; h °°; ^rse i in .Spanish at the Young J^n’s Christian ^AssociaUon. 
^ 4 So he was taking bgoks from the public library. 
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Table 44 -Record* of boy , gnd rfrtttito *.« held only one fob since leaving 


Number. 

1 


6. 

7., 

8 .. 
*9.. 
10 .. 
11 .. 
12 .. 

13.. 

M. . 

15.. 

16.. 
17.. 


OtRL. 


9 

JO 

11 


7... 

«*v* 


12 

13 *■ 

14 

15 


School history. 1 

Age 

when 

left 

school. 

Grade 

com- 

pleted. 

Years 

since 

leaving 

school. 

h 15 

8 

1 

14 

6 


15 

II 

4 

14 

5 

. 5 

j 

15 

4 

14 

G 

4 

16 

8 

] 

12 

8 

4 

13 

5 

.3 

14 

7 

] 

17 

H.S. 

2 

15 

8 

j 

15 

8 

| 

16 

£ 

3 

14 

S 

] 

17 


3 

14 

6 

. 2 

16 

7 

1 

14 

Mil 

3 

13 

, 6 

g 

14 

* 6 

\ 

14 

7 

2 

14 

3 

6 

15 

8 

1 

IS 

11 

2 

14 

8 

6 

16 

'7 

] 

14 


3 

15 

0 

" ? 

13 


2 

14 


o 

16 

II 

4 

1 


Worklr^g history. 


Months 
worked 
at the 
job. 


12 . 


Nature of work.* 


6 

24 

6 

48 

4 

30 

36 

6 

6 

12 

12 

36 

4 


12 

30 

6 

3 

6 

24 

»* 

24 

1 

9 

16 

9 


9, office boy, 

3, folder. ' 

9, office assistant. 

*3, apprentice. 

3, heating rivets. 

3, shoemaker. 

9, stenographer. 

3, rivet heater. 

5, clerk and driver, 

5, errand boy. 

5, advertising solicitor. 

3, pattern maker. 

6, serving milk. 

9, shipping clerk. 

J* to? hi grocery. 

7, drafting. 1 

3, apprentice. 


6, saleslady. 

3. packer in bake shop 
3, knitter hosiery. 

3, machinery operator 

Works. 

3, glaxler Iftatber Works, 

3, skin painter. 

9, cashier. 

3, cigar paoker. 

7, assistant optician. 

8, housework. 

9, cashier in grocery. 

8, work on hopper— rubber base 
°JP? r * tor machine. 

8, silk weaver. 

4, telephone operator. 


bottio 


- For occupaUonfin^tod 1 byl SSii* see Table 43. 


/ . 
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Table 45.-r-7tccord# of boys and girls who have ht\ld two jobs since leaving 

' schn ° 1 ■ ■ 


¥ 


\ . 

Number. 

School history. 1 


Age whej 
fcft ! 
school. 

Grado 
com- 
' plctcd. 

Years 

since 

leaving 

school. 

M oaths worked 
at each job. 

First. 

.Second. 

ROY. 






i.r. 

to 

* H. S. 

4 

9 

9 

2 

14 

7 

a . 

3 

12 

3 1 

1 * 15 

II 

i 

2 

fi 

4 | 

n 

7 

A 

3 

8 

r, 

14 

* 

i 

4 

< 

r> 

14 

1:. s, ! 

t : 

IS 

n 

7 

■ -in 

s 

4 

12 


s., .. ; 

15 

Cl 

5 

24 

::■* 

9 

13 

s 


2 

:v, 

10 

10 

s i 

4 

24 

21 

it.... ( ... 

14 

1 

,5 

24 

12 

u :... 

10 

> 

1 

i 

■4 

13 

It 

7 

ti 

24 

24 

14 

IS 

111 

1 

ti 

r, 

is...;...: 

15 

I 

2 

12 

Js 

16 

15 

. m 


71 

to 

17 

15 

8 

r 

4* * 

24 

18 

12 

5 

' 4 

M 

t 

19. 

i 14 

8 

4 



an 

14 

■f 

1 


» 

21 

17 

ti 

3 

. 21 

12 v 

22 

15 

7 

:t 



23 

14 

tl' 1 

1 3 

■ ' ” :i 5" 

3 

24 

15 

II 

* 4 

30 

12 

25 s 

*S 


1, 

4 

6 

GIRL. 






1 

18 

1 


12 

12 


14 


•' .1 

12 

■ 

■ 3 

14 

n : 


12 

0 

4 

15 

III 

1 


fi 

’ 5 

16 

7 

1 

B 

1 

6 

15 

8 

l 

y 

T 

7 * 

14 

7 

4 

24 

0 

8 

111 

* * JV, 

2 

• 4 

12 

* 9 

Ift 

8 

2 

12 

(1 

10 1 

14 

ti 

■ 3 

6 

' 3 

n 

1 • 14 

5 

4 

.■* 7 

* 2 

12 

i 14 

8 

ti 

* • 24 

tj 

13 

1 ' 17 

11 

2 

I 

1 

14 

i I*- 

7. 

1 

0* 

1 ’ 


1 






Working history. 


Nature of work.* * 


First, Second and present job. 


9a : 
to 
9l 
9 I 
tkl i 
< 1-1 | 
3t . 
'*<? , 
in j 
9-1 
‘to 
<n | 

to i 
.Vi i 

*< ; 
' 30 

M 

90 
9a | 
to 
to 
to 

9 1 
' 5a 


9, clerical, 

4 b, telephone operator, » 

3b. machinist. • 

3b, he 1 txt, shect-mctal works. 
9.clcrieai. 

9r>, collector. 

5b, salesman. 
to, helper. 

3b, heater boy. 

7b, draftsman. 

9b, runs tvpcwrilcr. 

9b. office ho?: 

4b, telcrrapn operator. 

3i. machine operator. 

3b, apprentice, 

9b, cfcrjfal. 

3b, plmobcr. 

5b, port#. 

9b, stcnocrapher and clerk. 

3b, helper, machine shop. 

3b, apprentice pjmnbcr, * 
9b, office clerk. . 

3b, nij>e-ntter helper. 

D'j, hookl CCJXT. 

5b, tilling orders. 


9b, stenographer. 

3b, rijrar packer. 

3b, inspector talk inp ma- 
chines. • 

3b, work in blcachcry, 

3b, inspecting bottles. 

8b, helper Inlpundry. 

8b, inspector in laundry. 

9. stenographer. » 

3o, helper, rubljer company. 
5, saleslady, 

3b, (milling in silk, mill. 

7b, cnamliermaid.. 

9b, stenographer. * 

3b, trimming.* . * 


1 All these boys and girls attcndcdrlhe public schools c.\cept girl No. 10, who attended a p&rochialschoql. 

* For occupations indicated by the numerals in these columns, see Table 43, 1 
different kinds ol work. 


; the, letters a and b signify 
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Table 46— Records of boys and- girls who have held three jobs since leaving 

school. 


Number. 


School history. 1 


Ape 
v hen 
, left 
school. 


s 

0 

in...;...,... 

n 

12 



i> I 

16 l 

17...;,. 




19.. *. 
20 . . 4 . 
21 . 
22 ./. 

21.. 

2V. . 

to... . 


/ 


f»." i niririi iimi! 


9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 


14 

1.4 

16 

14 

n 

A: 

17 
1 1 
11 
14 

14 
1 1 

15 
15 
i:i 
14 

13 

14 

15 
17 

15 

16 
13 

13 
17 

14 
16 


Grade 

com- 

pleted. 


Years 

since 


school 


lit 

II 

4 

6 

7 

7 

4 

X 


III 

4 


Months • orkcd at 
each Jbb. 


First. 

Sco 

otu|. 

Third 

First. 

Sec- 

ond 

G : 

4 

l 

5a 

36 

IS 

12 


5a 

56 

x 

2 

i 

3a 

36 

7 , 

12 

6 

9a 

9o 

24 ;* 

'1 ' 

4 

9a 

9a 

iv 

24 

6 

9a 

36 

12 

12 

9 

3a 

76 

1 l 9 

.3 

6 

3a 

96 

1 v* 

9 

P 

3a 

36 

27 

! 3 

3 

3a 

56 

16 

■12 

s 

3a 

•66 

. 3 

4 

4 

5a 

5a 



12 

1 

4(7 

56 

* 

i 

4a 

4a 

i 

3 

* 4 

9a 

36 

2 

3 

1 

9a 

96 

4 

6 

6 

3a 

36 

-t* 

r. 

0 

5a 

.<a 

24 

4 

% 0 

9a 

56 

>i 

4 

4 

7a 

66 




3a 

36 

24* 

24** 


3a 

36 

n 

6 

3 

3a 

36 

3G 

24. 

6 

3a 

36 

2 


. 4S 

5a 

56 

2 

3 

3 

9a 

96 

1 

3 

3 

3a 

36 

12 

rt 

b 

5a 

46 

3 

12 

27 

3a 

96 

i 

A 

,1 

5a 

5a 

!• 

1 

a 

>a 

36 

. 2 

36 , 

\\ 

3a 

36 

1 j 

12 • 

Ik 


36 

12 

r. 

6 

6a 

36 

24 

12 

6 

'to . 

3a 

U 

G 

12 

3a 

36 

24 

4 

32 

3a' 

36 



2 

6a 

J H6 

3 

24 


5a 

36 


12 

1 

to 

kc 

30 

12 

24. 

3a 

36 

2 * 

1 

3 

* 

8a 


Working history. 
<- 


Nature of work.* 


Third and present-job. 


3c, oiling machinery. 
3c, machine ft^er. 

3c, pattern muker* 

96 , shipping clerk. 

36, apprentice, 

3c, making hose. 

7r, draftsman. 

7r, reporter. 

3c, machine operator. 
56, clerk in grocery. 

5c, clerk in grocery. 

36, laborer. 

3c, laborer. 

36, machfnc helper. 

3c, apprentice. 

9c, mail boy. 

3c, pressman. 

5a, selling papers. 

9c, clerk. 

7<j, drafting. 

3c, running drill press. 
3c, plunder's helper. 

3a, plumber apprentice. 
3c, assembling 
5c, shipping clerk. 

9c, stenographer. 

35, ojierator machine. 
<c, telegraph operator. 


Or, salesgirl. 

36, operating press. 
3c, folding cloth. 

36, cigar maker. 

3c, glazier. 

3c, glazier. 

36, tobacco factory. 
6c, clerk. 

3c, 1 knit ter. 

66, house u prk. 

5c, house work, 
ka, house work. 

3c, teslile v orker. 
66, house work. 


f arochial schools. 

/ dlOe™ n 7kfflrtw^k!” leJ b> lh “ uumen » ti “ lhes ' coluiuns 


boys 9 and 13 and girl 7, who attended 
we i'abte 43; the letters a, 6, c signify 




. . . ; . 




■' ' • ' v. ^ 

V'-£ •<*’ t. ■f- 'fi.ji.- -.y'-.V'ti'' • . , . I v. ... v ' 

e. . . - 






TaIjle 48. — Records of boys and girls who have held more than four fobsj since 

leaving school. 



8chool 

history. 1 

Num- 

ber. 


i . 

> 

1, 

sf 

fl Of 

g.9 

1 i 
s 

-s 

®1 

-op. 

* 

o 

BOY. 




1 

15 

6 

4 

2 

n 

1 

8 

3 

U 

6 

2 

4 

14 

0 

4 

5 

14 

7 

5 

6 

15 

6 

4 

7 

15 

7 

4 

S 

13 

ft 

4 

9 

13 

i 6 

, 3 

10 

14 

' 6 

5 

11 

1G 

l 

4 

12 

14 

4 

6 


12 

0 

8 

IV 

13 

7 

4 

!5 

15 

III 

5 

10 

13 

1? 

3 

GIRL. 




I. 

14 

4 

0 


Working history. 


Months worked at each Job 


| 


18 0 
12 21 

1R. 0 


3 6 4 12. 
12 4K 6 G . 
12 2 6! 11. 


2 1«H 

.1 12 


If 

& W 


18 


15' 

4 1 

r>! iaj 

3 1 I2i &... 

I 


Nature of work* 


First. | 

j t 

Third. 

4 

* 

u, 

1! 

5a 

3>> 

3r 

5 a 

5a 

5 h 

I 3b 

5a 

*| 

1 3d 

3a 

9b 

3c 

Sd 

; 9c 

9a 

35 

3c 

9d 

9c 

5a 

3b 

•5c 

3 d 

- 5c 1 

3a 

3b 

lc 

3d 

3c 

1 

8 

5a 

n 

8 

.7? 

8 

-3d 

8 

3c 

5a 

*3 b 

5c 

6d 

5c 

5a 

3b 

7c 

1 

3d 

3d 

4a 

9b 

i 

9t 

9d 

9c 

3a 

6b 

3c 

5 d 

3c 

9a 

9a 

3b 

3c 

3d 

9a 

9b 

8c 

5d 

3c 

7a 

46 

9c 

9 d 

5c 

la 

la 

4b 

4b 

5c 

J 

. 

* 

1 

3c 

8 d 

3c 


nt Job. 


. . Huckster. 

. . Pbwdor worker. 

... operator, adding 
/ machine. 

.. Dell very clerk. v 
.. Milk business. 

... 'Machinist appreo- 
1 1 tloe. 

Barber. 

Box tester. 

In meat shop. 
Plumber appren- 
tice. 

Stenographer. 
Machine helper. 
Woigblng powder. 
Electrical appren- 
tice. 

Laborer, powder 
oompany. 

: Serving papers. 


Sltfcr, leather 
works. 


1 these bovs attended the public schools; the one rtrl attended a parochial school. 

* Foroccup&tloQs In these columns, see Table 43; the letters a, b, c, eto., Indicate different Unde ol work. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 


‘1. Working permits of two general forms, /the one for forking 
outside of school hours, the second for working during school hours, 
are provided by the State law. )Vith several notable weaknesses, 
these provisions of the law are reasonably s/atisfact^ry. The chief 
weakness in them is in the lack of sufficient meifas for their en- 
forcement. ’ 1 / 

2. The granting of Working permits being in the hands of the 
public school officials, little effort seems to/be mkde in enforcing the 
provision in respect to colored children knd to pupils who attend 
parochial schools. Facilities are not adequate* for doitig this. Full 
and Sufficient reasons for going to work db mot seenn tcvbe'^uited 
of ^plicents f or working permits. Notable failure ttf require chiMfm 
either to he jn normal ? physice) permits arc ^ranteci, 

elthough^ noTO^iShool progj^. 
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one *vho is over age in his school work that makes application* for 
r • ‘ these permits. f ' 

3. The schools are not holding the boys and girls as they should. As 
soon as the law permits them to go to work they leave school, not 
because of urgent necessity in the majority of cases, hut because they 
were behind in their studies and discouraged and preferred to go to 
work rather than to continue in work that promised no direct lftlp in 
fitting them for earning a living. 

4* The tables show that the employment-certificate clrildren arc not, „ ^ 

on the whole, efficient, in their “jobs” or willing t*. learn, as they 
change from job to job for a small increase in Wage or for the mere 
novelty of a change. It would be better if the schools could^give more 
.practical work and hold them for such training as would fit them 
for positions of more promise for the future. 

5. There is apparent in these frequent changes of “ jobs” a lament- 
able lack of moral obligation on the part of the children. These 
conditions should he investigated further and, if possible, means ' 
found in the schools for remedying them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS^OF WORKERS, ANt> PRESENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


I. NEEDS^EXPRESiHW BY THE WORKERS. 

From the individual schedules, prepared by workers in a number of 
difTereQj occupations, suggestions were obtained as to what the schools 
might do to help them their work. - These suggestions are sum- 
marized in fables 49, 50, and 51. 

Table 49 .— Summary of suggest tons of skilled workmen as to whdt the public 


schools sltgujd fc^uji to help the 


skilled ic or! 
■ iconics in 


their occupations. 


Numtor of workers offering suggestions. 


Subjects suggested 

Paint- 

ers. 

Unc- 

men. 

Plumb- 

ers. 

Elect ri - 
elans 

Tlastt*- 

era 

Machin- 

ists. 

- 

Car; en- 
ters. 

Brick- 

layers. 

Total. 

MfObemAtlrs. ... 

2 

1 

1 


1 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Dpi lug ...... 

2 





A 

o 1 

l 

8 

Reading and EnrMsh 

1 

1 

1 



A 



7 

Blueprint mtu|hij» 

2 



1 



l 


a 1 

K.gt imat 1 n g .... . 

T 



1 




c i 

3 

Rn^|lirjp 

1. 

1 

1 





3 

Nectrlf’ity 




2 

'.1 



2 

Study of tn lustne* 





.2 




Chemistry 

1 







1 

WsHtinp 

\ 

1 





, 

1 

fUmrly nf rnlnrH 

l< 


1 



I .... , 

1 

Cleanliness ........ .%. . 

l 







1 

fl^irtPiy . 

t 







1 

Rapid calculation 






*. * i 

i 

1 

Present school system suf- 
ficient 

] 





i i 

I...,..:, 

1 







. « 1 

. 



TAifi.E W).— Summon/ of suggestion of the workers a* to ir/iaf a part-time 
school could tcacii a beginner in the study of trades. 


Subjects suggested. 


.V. 


Drftftlne, general...,.* 

Mathematics 

Estimating 

Chemistry...* * 

Dra Inp, architectural.. > 

Ho to superintend . etc.. 

Reading and Enellsn. . 

Blue-prtnt reading 

' Courtesy. »..w ......... 

Construction *. 

Dr* Inp, nwchlno. w-w~v,.. r * 

Generators, operation of. *. t -« * 

Mixing colors i>\. 

Electricity ......... ... v . v . 

Study of pitas. 

SpeU^ig. . • - 


Number of vorkers offering suggestions. 


Point- 

ers. 


1 
2 

i 

....... 

i 


Brick- 

layors. 




Carpen- 

•erl 


f.... 


Electri- 

cians 


* r **-.>1 

V‘i* 


Machin- 

ists. 


~ 8 
8 

I 


~k,. 


Total. 


1 6 

4 
3 
- 3 

3 

2 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 


•• 

,!v 


_ 




‘ MS 


T* ' 
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Table 51 -SvAmary of motion* of the worker* a* to evening-school cour»es 
- for employed t corkers. 


Subjects suggested. 


Nurat#r of workers offering suggestions. 


untwiBg 

Estimating...' . 

English and reading.' .*!.** 

Arithmetic 

Mathematics. 


Paint* 

ers. 


n Wue-print reading 

Comm on-school education 

Chemlstnr 

ghopwork in Indus tries..' * I 

Engineering (mechanical). . . . .. ; 

Engines (steam ) tmmm 

. Monogram lettering 

Mixing colors I 

Sanitation .< i 

square, study of . . . ' 

. Strength of material i' 

Styles of brick work.. i 

Measuring -!..*!*!!!!! i 


Plumb- 

ers. 


Electri- 

cians. 


Line- 

men. 


Carpen- 

ters. 


2 

_ 1 
1 


Brick-' 

layers. 


Machin- 

ists. 


Total. 


T 

' 6 
3 
2 
2 


-These suggestions refer to three classesjof schools, (a), courses to 
be offered m the regular schools to assist boys and girls to choose 
and to prepare for chosen occupations before they leave school; (b) 
courses m part-time schools to help apprentices while they are learn- 
^orkerT tradeS ’ ^ °° urses in evening schools to help employed 

These suggestions are csp.etially valuable as representing the real 
needs felt by the workers.. The suggestions are classified according 
to the kinds of courses needed and the trades of the men making the 
suggestion^ More drill 'in the common branches is desired for the 
• r°y before h® leaves school and lifter he4}fgins working at his trade 
- hotji as apprentice and: journeyman. Drafting and blueprint and 
Pl^n rea ding are demanded by-a large number of the workers. Many 
other^courses are suggested. Sanitation,- cleanliness, and courtesy 
are suggested by several. A study of the industries and practical 
' shopwork along a number of lines are suggested. 

Nearly one-half of these same workers report efforts to continue 
-then- education since going to work. Night school, business coflege, 
and correspondence school courses have been taken by. them. More 
•than one-half of them left school by the time they' were 15 years of 
age .or before. The yoiinger workers^ whose reports are recorded in 
ChapterAj Show efforts to continue their education along Similar lines. 
^ groups ^workers representing the metal workiiig, building 
WW? trades ex&mihe&.the findings, -of4lM /Rich. id (Va.) 


flndings, 

of the Richmond reportrtho reprewntfitivS »f th^building tradS 
iven stronger 'nn _ i 


v 
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of drawing and blueprint reading in these trades. For further de- * ' 
tails the reader is. referred to Bulletin 162, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

n. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AS EXPRESSED BT EMPLOYERS. 

The suggestions of employers as to the educational needs of their * 
employees are summarized in tables 52, 53, and 54. Jhe employers 
reporting consider the greatest need to be a thorough grounding in 
the comihon-school branches before boys and girls are Allowed to 
leave school. The need of more thorough work in English and arith- 
metic is especially emphasized. Drawing and manual training of a 
practical kind are considered important. 

a* 

Table 52.— Summary of suggestion* of employers as 1o tchat the public schools 
should teach to help prospective icorkers. 




Number of employers reporting 


• Subjects suggested. 

Metal- 

working 

indus- 

tries. 

Building 

trades. 

Printing 

trades. 

Leather 
Indus- 
tries. * 

Textile 

Indus- 

tries. 

Trans- 
. porta- 
tl on com- 
panies. 

Total 

Number of employers reporting. 
Common-school branches. 
Mathematics 

15 

0 

5* 

4 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 

1 

« 1 
1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

17 

19 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

' 1 

Drawing 




Manual training 




Study of Industries 





Mechanics.. 

Foundry practice 





Blueprint reading 

Physics. *. 

1 

1 






Punctuation 


. * 








1 


i 


\ 





Tabli 63.— Summary of tug get Horn of employer* as to what on apprentice 
t could study to become more efficient. 
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Table 54 —Summary of suggestions of employers as to evening school courses 
for employed icorkers. 


Number of employers reporting 


Subjects saggestsd. 

«> 

Metal- 

working 

Indus- 

tries. 

\ 

Printing 

trades. 

Leather 

indus- 

tries. 

Textile 

Indus- 

tries. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panies. 

Total 

Number of employers renortin* . 

12 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

17 

6 

6 

4 

• 4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

\ 

Drafting 

Mathematics. 

Trade efficiency 


■ > 1 

^ l 

English 

1 

i 


1 

Value of time. . ; 


General shop practice. 

CYim fn fl U An I 




\_AJIXLLU IIUIM Ul . . 

Study ofindustries... . ■» . 
Mechanics 

1 


* 1 



Color schemes 

Advert! sin/ ^ 

Chemistry 


1 






r *i 



The need for part-time education is expressed by almost ajl of the 
manufacturers who reported. They suggest for their jjfry renliees 
courses similar to those recommended for prospective workers. Suf- 
ficient knowledge of the common branches .i$ often lacking. Every 
manufacturer reported that he preferred an apprentice who had had 
some high-school work. A large majority of these men, especially 
those representing the metal-working industries, expressed them- 
selves* as in favor of cooperative courses, their plants working with 
the high school. ' * 

As to the needs of the journeyman workers, employers favored 
instruction which will give them a better appreciation of their 
work, the value of time, and so on.- Further instruction in drawing 
and mathematics was advocated also. 

In \ present provisions for industrial education. 

1. IN THE 8CHOOI£. 

e tchooh. Under the titles of free-hand nnd mechanical 
drawing, domestic art and science, and manual training, consider- 
able work is being done in the- Wilmington public schools. 

In October, ’1889. manual training was introduced into the higfr 
Kihool. This, with drawing, both free-hand and mechanical, and 
, domestic science, arc required of all high-school pupils in their* first 
and second years, as noted in the high-school courses outlined earlier 
lathis report* 1 . 

-vThe free-hand drawing antf sewkig course? are well organized inthe 
fit both primary and grammar Schools. Comparatively little 
ih ^ianual training th^ ppad^, ? 

Tabic 55 gives theganerpl arrangement os to time allotment and 
iKhjcck jit Iturdilh iqut grad es of iheso ^purses. ' 


1 See Cluster II, *p. 22. 
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^Tabix 66 . — Teaching and supervision of industrial arts and household arts 
- courses — white schools. * . 


Subjects. 


Freehand ’ drawing 
and general work. 


Mechanical draw- 
ing. 


■ Ipdnstrial arts.. 


Household arts. 


Grades. 

1 to 5 (primary 
school). 

0 to 8 (grammar 
school). 

nigh school, first 
and second years. 

6 to 8 ... 

High school, first 
and second years, 

4 and 6 

8 to 8; 

I, II., 

4 and 5 

8 to 8 .... 

I, II 


Teacher. 


Regular grade teachers (women)' 

Special-art teacher (woman in 
each of the grammar schools). 
Taught by art supervisor 


•In two schools by art teacher. 
In one school by teacher of in- 
dustrial arts (woman). In 
one school «by teacher of in- 
d ns trial arts (man). 
Mechanical drawing teacher 
, (one man). 

Regular grade teachers 


In two schools art <md construc- 
tion taught by same teacher 
(one woipnn in each). In tw o 
schools mechanical drawing 
and construction taught by 
same teacher (one woman in 
one school; one man In* one 
school). 

Woodworking courses by one 
ma^. Metal-working courses 
by one man. 

Regular grade teachers 

Special teachers of sewing (one 
woman) in each of the four 
schools. 

Special teacher of cookery (one 
woman). 


Supervisor. 




Art supervisor (woman) 

Art supervisor . 

Do. 

A little supervision given by 
high-scl\ool teacher of me- 
chanical drawing. 


A little supervision- given by 
art supervisor. 

A littlo supervision given 
by hlglvschool teacher of 


woodworking. (No 
supervision melthi 
or nigh school.) 


real ‘ 
ter grades 


Sewing supervisor. 
Do. 


In Table 56 an outline of the teaching facilities is shewn. Precious 
ta the school year 1015-16 the school system had a supervisor of drawr 
ing and manual training combined. During 1016-17' there was a 
separate drawing supervisor but no regular manual-training super- 


visor. 


y In the colored schools the work is arranged very much -as for the 
iit$ schools. Mechanical drawing begins in the eighth grade, 
^ooworking begins in the sixth year with simple problems arid con- 
through th^ fourth year of the high school, concluding with 
"^^funikure construction, wood turning, and pattern making. Sewing* 
#is givwi to upper-grade and high-school girls, and cookery to high- 
~ 1 -schoolmrls. . - ' 

The girls of the teachers’ training school are given instruction 
V. throughout their two-year course in. drawing, .sewing, *fcnd simple 
h arid work. The courses are taught by the art and sewing supervisors.. 
';^/;...v*lle:data-for this.part of the report were obtained from conferences 
with the superiritehdent oJE schools, supervisors arid teajeher^ yisits\tp 
; tKft several schools and classed, and detailed study of coupes of study, 

hritl inefi' And ^Rhmnl wnrlr ftahmittpd Kv <ni n'ciW \ 


well prepared bulletin outlirtng^M^yJirSblt! detail the, courses' in 

J : uiiL t i .__ j t ’Li 
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. * THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. * s>. 

The courses in freehand drawing. ^ 

The work in freehand drawing is probably best explained by sevefal * 
direct quotations from the bulletin mentioned. The course is outlined 
in detail by the supervisor for*the use of the teachers. The work for 
,the first week in September for the first grade is as follows: 

1. Practice drawing straight lines In various positions, also squares, oblongs, 

triangles, etc Associate objects of Interest with these lines. Aim: To develop 
free movement, observation. Materials: Mafrtla drawing paper, C by 9 Inches, 
crayola or pencil. ' * 

2. Cut from magazines, catalogues, and advertisements all straight-line ob- 
jects. Aim : To develop observation of outline, motor forces. Material : Any 
available material, scissors. 

S. %Dratf at the blackboard straight lines and plane figures in various posi- 
tions. Children to work with the teacher. Aim: Free movement. Material: 
Dustless crayon to be used at all blackboard lessons. 

4. Free cutting from plane figures, ns the square, tile oblong, the triangle; 

children to wt>rk from large mounted figures which] are to be placed at the fropt> 
of the room. Attempt one straight-line object. Aim: To memorize shapes.* 
Material : Tinted folding or construction pnf»er. , 

5. Paste the figures cut at the last lesson on n strip of construction paper of a 




puj/Cl UL A 

suitable color t<S form a border. Aim Harmony of color, neatness. Material: 
Figures, construction paper, paste. ** 

At the end yf the first year the follo\f»g results should- be ap- 
parent: - -• ^ 

1. Ability to naljne and recognize the six standard colors. 

2. Ability to represent straight ami curved lines in various positions, as 
. standing, lying do#n, leaning. 

3. Ability to represent general forms of objects by drawings and cutting. 

4. Knowledge of the use of straight edge and 1-inch measurement.* 

5. Abilifcg.to trace, cut' ft ml paste neatly. 

6. Familiarity wip simple natufe studies, trees, leaves, flowers, etc. 

7. Ability to understand such terms ns right, left, upper, lower, edge, corner, 
straight, curved, center. 

8. Ability to construct the simple objects designed for thiB grade through 
teacher’s directions. 

The work' for each grade is Outlined m a similar manner. At the 
ehcj of the sixth year the following results are expected: 

1. Abll}j:y to x *xtm?ss light and shade through pencil, pointing, showing kind ' «£ 
of surfaced,, ^solidity, etc,, - * 

2i Familiarity with tints and shades made from the jStnhd^rd colprs. 

8. Ability to redder, uatilfe $tpdles,’ simple still-life grdups. flat and gmdM 
wa&h£ay#th th&bru£fr 4 v 

f £ Some kn^ledgp of good decoration, Proper ffnmink am) ftadglng of 

3 'pmrn,] ; ; v ; if . . „ / /.* 

& Familiarity with All ternis gsecTliV* nwdta of ihe fifth year,’* and,*lri addi- 
tion, a knowledge uf the-almplest pttqclplei of pe^pScu re. 

< . 
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A general outline in drawing and handwork for the Seventh and 
eighth grades includes the following: 

1. Nature studf: Various mediums, outlines, light and shade, color. Aim: 
Close observation of details, good technique.' 

2. Object drawing, various mediums. 

3. Still life. Aim : True proportion, light and shade, color. 

4. Map drawing: Pencil and water color. Aim: To correlate with history 
and geography. 

5. Perspective studies: Elementary principles. Alin: To acquired knowl- 
edge of the convergence of lines. 

0. Color harmony: Its application to interior decoration, wearing apparel. 
Aim : To develop good taste. 

7. Home work: Original problems based on decoration. Outdoor sketching. " 

8. Study of pictures and frames: Lessons in hanging and arrangement. 
Fitness of certain objects to given spaces. 

9. Elementary bookbinding: Simple notebook problems. Aim: Accuracy, 

neatness. , - / 

10. Elementary design : Constructive and applied units from conventionalized* 
nature studies; stencil construction; stencil application in various objects 
of use. 

At the end of the seventh and eighth years the following results 
should be apparent: 



L Ability to draw common objects in perspective. Single objects or groups. 

2. Power .to represent solidity of objects by expressing light and shade. J 

3. * A thorough knowledge of the mixing of all colors previously studied. 

Ability to represent various washes.. / 

4. Use of the iVinch measurement. 

5. Familiarity with njl type solids. Ability to draw these from memory or 

from the objects themselves. ' * 

0. Power to appreciate the general law's of good taste and* a regard for the 
fitness of things. 

7. Ability to express in careful technic varfoys nature forms, showing close 
observation of growth and structure. ' , 

& Ability to construct simple* products of use. 


The entire work of these grades is closely connected with the high- 
sclAlftourses. 

ffle outlines given above illustrate the nature of the freehand-draw- 
ing work. There are many admirable qualities in the*course, but on 
t)ie whole it seems too formal. It knot sufficiently related to the life 
and ekperiences of the children. Considerable correlation with holi- 
days, special days, and Reasons is introduced, which is appropriate. 
Some good suggestions ns to correlation with other subjects of the 
cupriculum are ma.de. Attention is appropriately called to the fratn- 
Jag of pictures, division of wall spaces, .etc. More mateVial of this 
nature, as jyell |^t^e v rerntiHh pf cpfot tp dress, home decorations, etU., ' 
cdUUl |>e- i^troducg^ ^pprqpriatgl^; also more cprreUtJpp with t!«; 
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Course in mechanical drawing . 

Sixth grade . 

T ] n subject is introduced at this juncture in order that the boys of 
tb higher grades and of the high schools may be able better to inter- 
pret advanced problems. The plates contain only the simplest 
working drawings and endeavor, to acquaint the pupils 'with the two 
important views of any mechanical drawing, nftmely, the plan and tlie : 
elevation. The various type solids* are used as a basis for the more 
practical problems. Thorough drill on the use of the drawing board, 
t T-square, triangles, and the compass is most important,' as well as 
constant practice in freehand lettering. **Twenty-four plates are de- 
signed for use in each of the grammar grades, and teachers will be 
supplied with a full set of 72 blue prints. 


e 


Series 1. 

Plate I. Freehand lettering. 

II. Conventional lines and 
their uses, 

III. Cube. 

IV. Iquare prism. 

V. Equilateral triangular 
prism. 

VI. Square pyramid — eleva- 

* tion showing one face. 

VII. Square pyramid— eleva- 

tion showing two faces. 

VIII. Cylinder. 

IX. Cone. 

X. Hexagonal prism. 

XI. Nall box. ’ 

XII. Geometric problems. 

X 

Series 2. * 

• « 

Plate I. Square plinth. 

* II. Square washer. Round 

hole. 

III. Circular plinth. 

IV. Circular washer. Square 

* / hole- 

. V. Reetuugulnr prism. 

VI. Section of a brick chlm- 
. ney. 

VII. rtMiiant vat 
y VJ Ih \Yto ufchf-i ran brnce. 

*■ "IX* AVater-plpe sectlpp. 

Circular lamp Stuicle. 

# Jvi. Standard <fr ii&testfii. 

XII. tshftped block --bored; 


r* 

■ ■ - - - - 


ii ! 


Seventh grade . 


Series 3. 


I. 'triangular plinth. 

II Triangular brass tray. 
III. Hexagonal pyramid. 

# IV. Hexagonal laihp shade. 

V. Footstool 

VI. Mat! box. 

VlL^lielf. 

Vpix Stone steps. 

IX. Octagonal plinth. 

X. Octagonal nut. 

XT. Teapot staucL 
Xli. Bookrack, 

_ . j» 

Series 4. 


riute . I. Window plant box 
, . II. Candlestick. 

III. Hourglass. 

— 1 IV. Piiil. 

V. Hemisphere. 

VI. Bowl. 

VII. Drnwftig board, 

VIII. Table. * 

IX. T-square. 

W X* Triangle. T * ' 

XI. Tool box./ 

XII, Cup and sauepr. 



x-X 
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Eighth grade . 

Scries 5. 

IMate I. Square stand, 

II. I^iano bench. 

III. Bookshelves. 

IV. Desk. 

V. Kitchen table. 

VI. Taboret. 

VII. Ice chest. 

VIII. Picture frame. 

IX. Iron ring. 

X. Inkstand. 

< XI.’ Sleeve board. 

XII. Toothbrush holder. 


3 Eighth grade — Continued. 
Series 6. 

Plate I. Whisk-broom cage. 

II. Stovepipe elbow. 

III. Bracket. 

IV’. Stone plant box. 

V.* Plan of schoolroom floor. 
VI. Octagonal pyramid. 

VII. Octagonal lamp shade. 
VIII. Jar with stopper. 

IX. Car wheel. 

X. Car-rail section. 

• XI. Potato masher. 

XII. Pulley. 


■.A ; 
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No inkin" is done in the grades. The only equipment is an “ eagle w 
compass, and a foot rule. 

Like many other coirrsos in mechanical drawing this course is 
largel}*a copying of blue prints, with very little apparent connection 
with the construction work of the sjiops. As a formal course, logi- 
cally developed, fhe^coursc is much better than the average. * But 
with only “an eagle’ compass and a foot ride,” it can not be carried 
out successfully. 

“Freehand letfering, conventional lines, and geometrical prob- 
lems” mean very little .to the boys when presented in a formal way. 
These things will have meaning only when taken up as required in 
the execution of drawings. 

The planning and making of constructive designs for the articles 
to b^ made in manual training would give more real meaning to 
this course. Some drawings might profitably be“ from objects in- 
stead of all from blue prints. The “ plan of the schoolroom ” is a 
good problem and could be supplemented with drawings of the 
school building, yard, eta 

£ ourses in manual training.' 

i i 

In the fourth and fifth years cardboard work is carried on* If 
articles in these courses are designed by the pupils, working plans 
made, and care- is taken to select projects for which the pupils have 
a real need and in which there is opportunity for some ^decQFation 
in the drawing classes, this work may be made quite pVmftable. It 
represents an important industry and one of some local importance. 

Two of the grammar school^ nr$ fairly well equipped for wood- 
working, although the teaching of this subject pelow high school 
been-ca^ried far, 4 {ist of . tl$® problems In v^objJworMng 
pi«bared/or use m two of the.gr^4^ below, $he 

articles are constructed from blue prints, and all boys are expected 


— 
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to make the same articles. They are the conventional woqdw 
models as found in most schools. 

4* suggested in connection with the cardboard wr^ if articles 
really needed by the boys were planned and designedly th^fai, and 
constructed from their own dimensioned drawings, this work will 
prove more interesting and much more profitable. 

Problems m i cootyork for grammar schools No . 24 and No. 28. 

1. Use of rule, square, and knife. 2. Sowing to line and paring. 3. Sand’ 
paper block. 4. Spool holder. 5. Teni>ot stand. 0. Keyboard. 7. Sleeve 
board. 8. Bench hook. 9. Shdlf,/l0. Whisk-broom holder. 11. Knife box. 
12. Bird house. 13. Glove box. 

Courses in sewing. 

No^e\ving,is given in tjie white high school, but it is given, in the 
colored high school. However, in the white/graded schools it is given 
in grades four io eight, inclusive. The supervisor of sewing directs 
all of the work in the schools, but teSches the classes in the tdacher- 
training school only. Sewing is given in both years of this course. 

Formerly there were eight special teachers of sewing. Now only 
two special teachers of sewing, .besides the supervisor, are employed. 
The rest 0 / the teaching is done by the regular grade teachers, who 
have. been taught this special work by the sewing supervisor. The 
supervisor meets the grade teachers in groups Composed of all of the 
teachers of the same grades in the city after school hours about twice 
each' semester, and gives them instruction; the teachers working out 
in miniature the problems which they arc to present to their pupils. 

The supervisor also has the training-school girls make small-size 
models of the articles to be made by the pupils. These training- 
school students are well grounded in the principles of sewing, but 
unfortunately for this work they usually start to teach in the* city 
school system in the lower primary grades where sewing is not 
taught. The upper-grade teachers who teach the sewing, as a Yule, 
come from other cities and have ^jot had instruction in the subject 
None of those who are teaching sewing in the schools now have had 
any special instruction in the subject except that given by the present 
*. sewing supervisor, wjio has been in charge of this work for sever*! 
years. .* • • 

th the grade schools t}te usual method of procedure is to. put two 
grades togetjtfcr-^pnp teacher taking all of the girls of the tyeo 
grades in se^m^imd the other tocher the fcqys in som^fo^ 
strudiqn Work A >* . 

She ^orfe5qneby Hjjie grade girls is practical in its nature. In 
ipjtke ffrst few lemons, tttiworfoor practice stitches are 
*inade; then, these are applied ih the making of full -si zed 'garments. 




,, : 
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The sixth grade girls make uniforms to wear in the high-school 
cookery. These seem to fit well into the course at this time, but it 
would seein more appropriate to make them nearer the time when 
they will be used. ' 

The girls in the seeing classes seemed interested, and on the whole 
were doing good work. More correlation with the work in drawing 
in making of designs would increase the value of the instruction. In 
some instances not enough attention seemed to be given to having 
the girls design articles to tli^jr own measures or those for which 
they had a real need. 1 he work in sewing was of better quality and 
of a more practical nature than is often found in a city school * 
system. 


Th|Jtask of training the teachers for all the work in the subject 
carrifa on in the entire school system ip addition to other responsi- 
bilities is too great for one supervisor. More specially trained teach- 
ers should be employed, particularly in each of the large grammar 
schools. v 

« Some Avork with textiles, weaving, and other processes, should be 
introduced to ftjicve the monotony of five full years of regular sew- 
ing. Cookery should be introduced in the eighth grade at the latest. 


c 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

« \ 

» bourses in drawing and dt sign. 

Although the bulletin referred to above outlines four years of 
high-school work in “design and handicraft,” it appears that onl, 
the first two jteurs of the course are being given. 

The outline of the work of these two years is as follows: 

FIRST WAR, 

Object drawing: Pencil outline, accenting; pencil painting. light and shade; 
charcoal and cfialk ; charcoal nnd water color. 

Figure drawing: reuell outline, accenting; pencil painting, HgVand shade; 
silhouette studies. * \7 ■“ ' 

Nature study* pencil outline and mass drawing; brush work/ neutral values; 
water-color rendering. - /7\ / 

Outdoor sketching in pencil. 

Composition, 1 / 

Elementary prlhci^les of design. 

Color harmony. 

Elementary principles of perspective. 

of pointing — illustrated notebooks. 

Interior decoration of home apd scJiqqJ— illustrated notebooks, 

*r 





^N^jiire study, reftcKifik, cotor,^" 1 
Des4«ii : Conatructfyptnd ' applied. . f . • < 

Stenciling; Stencil limiting. application on fabrics, . 

. v% - - 1 ’• 

■ - 
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Art needlework : Suggestionaf-table runners, dollies, curtains, pillow covers, 

Elementary bookbinding: Construction, using vellum. Suggestions — port- J 
folios, notebooks, stationery cases. f 

History of pointing— illustrated notebooks. 

Interior decoration of home and school— ill ustrated notebooks. Personal * 
adornment. » 

Similar work is outlined for the third and fourth vears of the high- v 
school course, but is not- now offered. „ * 

The course is a strtnjg one, and evidences of considerable interest 
on the part of the girik in the high school were a parent. The art 
work is correlated witli the work in home. economics. When the sew- 
ing courses are introduced in the high school (as now anticipated), 
further opportunity for correlation will be afforded. 

/ ■ 

Courses in mechanical drawing. 

Although the bulletin states tlpit “problems in this department 
are arranged in coil junction with the shop work,” little evidence of 
correlation was fofind* in practice. The bulletin further states that 
“the aim of the work is. to correlate the drafting with local* indus- 
tries. Kesearch encouraged along this line, and the department 
English assist^ by assigning themes in the various processes of 
manufacturing.”^ 

A brief outline of the two years’ course is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR. 


1 




Use' of Instruments: Straight and curved lines, circles, concentrles, angles, 
etc. I » ’ * 

Lettering: Frephnnd, designing, and spacing of titles, figures. 

. .Geometric problems: Construction of various figures. ' 

Projections: Simple objects based on the type solids, names and positions 
of views, 

SECOKD YEAR. 

Working drawings: Application of the principles studied the first year, con- 
structive* work in detail and assembled shop projects, work relating to local 
Indystjie^. v \ 

Orthofeffctnc projections Relrftlon of planes, frustrums, use ,of lines and 
planes. V^J 

Architecture! House framing details of construction, floor plans, elevations, 
simple perspectives, interior^, bungalow plans (original); 

Some exceptionally good work is being done in this department 
The teacher is a ^racticaWdraftfinan, a practicing architect, anti has 
£a|^tfg>4 the C^strufitijn pl^hhjldinga. One abd*" one-half bents 
per v^eelt years is to6 Ihbtt a time in which td; develop tlte 

course as it ^as^een. pjanned. IJOhe proems fqj* the woodworking 
aM metal working courses' cpuld probably be designed and the Work- 
ing growings made here. 
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The substitution of some of thi3 correlated shop drawing in place 
of the more formal work of the first part of the drawing course, 
bringing in the use of instruments, lettering, and geometric prob- 
lems only as deeded would add to the educative value of the course. 
^Likewise the theory of projection should follow rather than precede 
the application of those principles, and in architecture the course 
should start with the- drawing of home plans and elevations, allow- 
ing the details.of construction to follow as needed in completing the 
plans. " 

Courses in home economics. 

All girls in the high school are required to devote ttvo 90-minute 
periods each week to Work in this department during the first and 
second years. It is. seldom that work so well organized and so prac- 
tical in character is found in.a high-school course. The cookery and 
other features of the course are closely correlated with the cafeteria 
luncheon service of the school. The woman in charge of the luncheon 
service and the oookery teacher work together in planning the activi- 
ties of each day, *o that the products outlie* cooking classes are used- 
as-a part Of the luncheon menu. The supplies for the cooking classes 
are furnished out of the receipts of the luncheon service. Each day 
the high-school girls provide one or more dishes for this service. 
Therefore, if the cookery lesson is on bread making, tbc girls can 
make' bread in large quantities and loaves of regulation size. In this 
way the wdrkds more practical than* that frequently found in cookery . 
courses, and is very economical for the school system. 

When the new high-school building is completed, opportunity for 
further expansion of this department will be possible. As brought 
Table 12, almost all of the girls like the Work. '* 




* 

Lv ISi-s. 


Shop courses in wood and metal. 

. As already indicated, shopwork in the high school is of long stand- 
ing. Bench woodworking, was introduced in 18t$, machine-shop 
work two years later, and forging three or four yenrs lqter. 

Five or six years ago the forge equipment was sold, and this part 
of the shopwork was discontinued- This equipment was thoroughly 
up-to-date in every respect, consisting of 24 dowa-draft forges and 
other equipment in proportion. Thei-e was a good room for the pur- 
pose, which is now used by the Carpenter and painter for repair work, 
T^e teacher who had charge of the fojgifWwas ol$*&nd hard ’of 
hearing, and he hl|. considerable troubie,wUh t|»e boys.- \s. e $, 
irenifily unfortunate %at this yorfc Was away wfth $ * fts it 1 
represents an industry .of great- importance' in Wilmington and is a 
valuable matjuaWrairdiig Subject. f - . t . 
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The three shops were well equipped ^hen installed, but have had 
very litthftdditional equipment in 20 ypars. But this does not mean 
that the two ,ghops| npw ip use (woodworking and machine shops) 
are not in good conjdition. The^ are more completely equipped, and 
t with better tools arid machinery than many more modem shops. In 
almost every respect these shops are fully equipped for*excellent work 
in their respective lines.. - * 

Formerly each boy had 90 minute^ per day for manual training, 
but as the size of the school increased this time was cut down, until 
nowneach receives instruction but two double periods per week. 

There is no correlation at present between the shop course^ arid the^ 
courses iti design anil mechanical drawing, although all inductors 
concerned expressed a wish that there might be such correlation. The 
time element was given as one reason why correlation is not attempted. 

All .shop work is based on blue prints provided by the instructors, 
and all boys seemed to be doing the same work to a large degree. 
Although the courses ns priced include “talks on the various kinds 
.of wood, lumbering, iron and steel, processes involved in the manu- 
facture of metals, shop systems, and locaUindustries,” the instructors 
reported that there is little or no time for ^hese things. The courses 
* are “shopwork” onhv The interest of the boys in their work was 
Hfcood, and the technic aiid^ho products turned out were as a rule good/ 
. Some exceptionally good pieces of work were seen. 

Some boys were repeating coheres, and naturally were little inter- 
cepted in what they were doing. AnAnstruetor authority for fhe 
Statement that promotion in the high school is by years and not by 
subjects; consequently, if a boy fails in sontn academic subject, he is 
required to take his manual -training work over also, even if he had 
done this work creditably. If- this administrative procedure must 
cjo^nue, it should at least be possible to provide new problems for 
, boy? repeating a course. / v 

The boy^ pay for all material used ii> projects which they take 
homo with them. Little of the purely exercise worl^ i6 taken, but 
most of the articles of real value are. 

In the construction of sorpe projects little is left for the boy to do 
but to follow the directions given. Not much thought is frequireit,' 
For example, In lathe lesspn No. 1, which is turning a taper piece, 
the boy is gifen;a fulj-ske blue pritvt pf the piece both in th#cylind^r 
fopm and as it appears when finished. Also he is given the follow- 
ing printed 'notes: / * > * 

** ■' / / . ’• J v f 

First. piece required length, faclii^ ^da gafrajgfiu and smooth, using 

aide tdfcl J £ v & ’ / J 

Second. Turd to diamei^r given m upper vie# of drafting, using diamond- 
tool. * j , 

f 
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Third. Mar-k on surface for chambered section, and turn to given diameter 
plus a finishing cat. With parting-tool make chambered part required length, 
leaving enough metal for fillets. Finish * inch part, fillets, and I inch parts.’ 
Hound oyer end, using the graver, and file finished parts. 

Fourth. Find difference between large t nn‘d small diameter of tapering part,’ 
and move tail-stock center toward front of lathe, oRe-’hnlf of tlds difference, 
fpr each nnmber of times the length of tapering part is contained in length 
of piece. Turn, finish, and file 1o size. v * * 

In both shops the instructors are irien of maturity who have had 
considerable practical experience in their respective trades. Thus 

• they are exceptionally well adapted to - continuing their, work along 

.more .vocational lines. r % ^ 

The courses us outlined are as follows: * * ; 

* 

WOODWORK. 

A. Joinery: Halved corner, through lap, mltoMoint, open mortlse-nnd-tenon, 

butt mortise-nnd-tenon, dovetail, drpwer dovetail, application of all joints in 
Construction work: * (It Is impossible for each boy to make application of every 
joint. As a rule each boy constructs only one piece of work, making nppilca-, 
tlon of only one or two of these joints.) » ■ • • 

B. Turning: Cylinder, step cylinder, grooved cylinder, bend mu?*flUets. stock- 
ing darner, rolling pin, potato masher, mallet, gavel, candlestick, cup. (As a 

i*ule only, one or two practk£ exercises are made. Some excellent practical 
projects are worked out ) ’ * 

C. Pattern making: Washer, wrench, pfp^ connection, engine crank, stuffing- 
box gland, brass nut, pipe-connection .elbow*, eccentric* strap. (.Some of the more 
capable boys make niort* difficult problems, ns patterns for small engine, etc.). 

D. Cabinet making: Taboret, bookcase, table, desk-, chair. (One or two arti- 
cles mfhle by* each boy,) . . 

'* ■ 4 '* * ; '' METAL WORK. • 

A. Viss.and sfterf-mpfal tcorfc; Cutting,, filing, straight and curved-line figures; 
•riveting, 'cake lifter; application of cutting and filing; garden trowel; cast-iron ‘ 
paper file base, steel wire 'stein; drilling, draw filing; polishing, steel hammer 
head; punching, garden wefeder; tap ami die w6rk, spool holder; chipping and 

* filing, cast-iron hammer head, paperweight ; brass paper -weight. 

Ji, Uachine togl^ Wrought Iron ‘cylinder ; taper cylinder, chambered 
with fillet cylinder chainbered 'to griugeand cut to fit reamed hole; right and 
ieQ hand threading, cast iron, United States standard ; cast-iron lathe carriage 
handle+flntshed bright; hexagonal bolt and nut,. flh'ls'Aed all over; double taper, 
with beads and fillets; arbor with nut, square threads ; crosshead, cast Iron! 
finished bright; mandrel, (Not all ol this course can be completed in th 6 time 
dablt- n ' ■ f \ 

continuation schools, 

* ’ ■ -V* , * 


^ V~* ~ i . , . * ■ ; ■ ;v 

5* /fy ^ 1*9 T9 po continuatipn 9chool woi*V (’c;.: iif lJfe cilVi 
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school branches, artel the Americanization school for foreigners, rc- 

• Cently established. None of these courses is industrial in character, 

though the students are largely industrial workers. / 

* - . ' 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

1. In some of the parochial schools some attention is given to free- 
hand and mechanical drawing. 

In the prospectus of the “ Salcsianum. ’ a private preparatory 
school for boys under the direction of the Catholic Church, free-hand 
drawing is- given as one of the subje<^% taught in the preparatory 
class,” and free-hand and mechanical drawing, architecture, indus- 
trial drawing, and land measuring are mentioned as among the sub- 
jects required during the four years of the “commercial division” 
of the regular course. . • • 

In a large Friends’ school giving .instruction throughout all of’ 
the grades and a four-year -high school, freediand and mechanic^ 
drawing are given considerable attention. The primary school\' 
studies." include drawing, with work in form and color.” The work\ 
in drawing of-.the grammar grades is described in the catalogue of J 
the school ’as_ being “ under the care of a skilled instructor of long 1 
experience, who has entire charge Of the drawing throughout the t 
School.” The aim of the free-hagd work is — 

to develop aa appreciation of art, and ^cultivate the tante for beauty In daily 
life and surroundings. The Idea- Is to help the pupil at the very outset to 
originate a beautiful arrangement and to see the beauty of line an<l color which 
should exist In everything that Is made by hand. The metilums used, whether 
pencil, charcoal, pen and Ink, water-color, or pastel, are selected to suit the 
Work to.be done. rThe drawing room la well equipped with type forma,, casta, 
and such materials as are helpful In art education. . 

W % ^ * l * - 

The mechanical drawing course embraces perspective, plane geom- 
etry, ant} plane projection. 

Courses in. hand work, such as^ free cutting, paper construction 
work, .weaving, work, <yr>cl sand table-work, are given in thta 
primary grades of thip school. 

In the first and second years of the high-schoof course, Whir ls 
planned pritoarily for college entrance, free-hand, mechanical tad 
architectural drawing are required. 

2, fhe Young Men's Christian Association and two business cbj- 
Je^ are private .schools giving evening courses. T|;e work of % 
busjnt^ colleges k-conimercial station. Ilia Y. M. G» A, w5?fja 
largely industrial In character.* * 

Six industrial courses were offered by thh association, namely, 
eWentary and advanced mechanical drawing, ap&%cture and 

building wnstrucdmn ateet-metii wtgclt, atoctrioity, and ahup math* 

- 
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matics. In tfiese classes there were enrolled, during the year 1915-16/ 
II young men of the ages of 17 to 21 or.over> The drawing courses 
were most in demand, judging by the enrelhiient in the different 
classes. These courses were taught by practica^men. • 

2. PROVISIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIES. 

# 

A WREN TICE AGREEMENTS. 

As the result of inquiries made of manufacturers only three re- 
ported having any apprentic l 5ship-agreements. Some firms which 
ware not ^reached are reported to have agreements. One .such firm 

* maintains a regular class at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
one night each week.. Several firms pay the tuition and traveling 
expenses, besides allowing somfe time off, of boys who attend schools 
in Philadelphia. It is understood that Delaware College will ar- 
range cooperative courses in engineering at an early date. 

One manufacturer reports that the opportunities for boys who 
go through the apprentice system with a reasonable education' are 
fair if they are willing to worh with their hands and their brains. 

Superior ability tfrni unusual interest in the business seem to. work ' 
almost invariably for the shortening of the apprentice period or 
for more rapid advancement. ^ . ,* 

Several employers are encouraging their apprentices to attend 
night school or to undertake correspondence' school wprk. Appren- 
iceship agreements, however, are rare. According to the opinions 
of many of the emplpyees in Wilmington apprenticeship agreements 1 
constitute one pi the greatest needs in the labor situation. 

One manufacturer reports that, “ We pay tfojr tuition at Young 
, Men’s Christian Association night school.” '^Another says, “At 
, Christmas time, to encourage the apprentices, the. length of their 
apprentice- period is reduced obtain periods.”' Tor instance, a boy 
in the second or third year, Who has been attentive to his work and 
has made progress, will r&celve as high 'as six peeks’ reduction jfi 
the apprenticeship period . ' Ij ) the reduction is made inihe secqnc( 
year, for example, this brings him six ~Weeks nearer* to the period 
* wleh |e receives the increased rate of wages, and .also the date When 
be receives hie freedom* Similarly, for boys wtjo do ^kdde wor}r, 

at the Yq^n^Hen^ Christian Associa- 
, arbitraty faction is made ru^^girom^ to ttat&weeks. 

4 repi^eeentaUvq. laj^^iiR *nd fe esUbHsltoent 

thifc &ey offdftb apprentices in $he following-named Sfopark* 
mont^ & free course in the Y&uhg Men’s Christian Association night 
school httt? they have servtoS one yegr. provided fhefc isttendance 

* during ghat year his Imbl 9T p cent or nwe of the working feara 
' Blateksmith fhop^fa and copper 8hpp, patt^rn ahbp f pipe shop, 

marine shop, joiner shop, paint afiop^mold lol^mi electric shop. 






CHAPTER VI. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. * 


L ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS TO BE PROVIDED. 4* 

A survey of a school system or of any other* system or situation 
should be constructive in character. This is an age of efficiency 
one of economy in management. This applies as well to school 
systems as to big business. The.time used to be when a school put a . 
new subject into its curriculum because a neighboring school had 
done k>, or because it was being, talked about at educational gather- 
ings. To-day conditions have changed.' Changes are made in the 
course of study.or in the administration of the system largely because 
an inquiry into conditions warrant and suggest such changes. * 

Alsoghe time has passed when n school system may be considered 
fts a thing by itself in a community, an institution unaffected by other 
institutions and agencies. The schools should be an Active fW in 
; the entire life of a community, and in formulating their curriculum 
and in their entire organization. The'mlo'ns by which people in a 
. given locality make their living, the infcstrial life of. a community, 
hps more to do with shaping tfie customs and sAcial institutions of 
‘ that _ community, than any. other agency or'fofte. The schools are 
' JpH CXC fP Uon ' . But to * I ar ge degree they have ignored this force. 

. r er V s " ow “ ma " y parts 0f the C0Untr .V ft popular conviction that 
. the schools should serve mor^ effectively the majority of the people m- 

Sma11 mmoi % representing those who are to W ’ 
:ntq_Mgher institutions of parting and into the profession^"?' * 
The demands for commercial education first had theireBeSh and 
rommercial and harness courses ere now fqpjfl- in many high sdfrook ' 
me denjaiids ^f wd^stnel education (another phase 
educafonX musi :il9o receive coneideratiSn. ^hfSe demanfe are the m 

mo# skill in inaustry ' an4 more ai- 
tentjon 4 mdustnal iSesigft beconkmore pounced, and because 


ill 






the training of yehth.for iti life work. V 





* 
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The schools of Wilmington are trying to meet the demand, which 
'is a heavy one. But the schools* unaided by industry itself, cafi not 
meet the call for young people trained ready for work irTthe multi- 
plex industrial system. To a considerable degree through its public 
, schools, its private ^nd parochial schools, the city has been meeting 
the demand for general knowledge and culture.' These schools 
have given some attention to training for citizenship; recently the 
foreigner has had his needs for citizenship met in a more definite 
manner in, the Americanization schools established under the public 
school systetn. But, in the education of every individual there are 
three essential elements to be provided— education for general 
kriowledge'and culture, education for citizenship, and third, but not 
less important, education for vocation. 

In many respects the work in manual arts in the public and private 
schools of Wilmington is excellent, mufch better than the* average, 
but it does not go far,enough to meet the demands for the industrial 
phase of vocational education. To a large. degree Wilmington is an 
industrial city, and its importance in this respect is increasing. Both 
employers and employees recognize the need for industrial educa- 
tion, and they are ready to cooperate with the school authorities in 
working out a practical plan of action. 

II. SUGGESTIONS 'FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

- During the school year 1915-10 there' were approximately 17.000 
children in the schools'of Wilmington, of^whrtm 12,000 were in the 
public school^ andN>,000 in the parochial and private schools. Of the 
12,000 children who were enrolled jn the public schools, approxi- 
mately 8, Q00 were in the primary grades (grades 1 to 5 inclusive), 
t MOO in the grammar grades (grades 6 to 8 inclusive), and 1,200 in 
thdihigh schools. 

All of thp grammar grade white pupils are accommodate! in fofir 
Buildings which are centraUyydcat^din the city. There is but one 
white high school. Thus centralized, the pupils piay the more easily 
b8>eached for purposes of industrial education. 

y *■ ■ v * 

THE PRltaABY GRADBI|. 

^ thes^ ^i^ildes there shpuTct fee no different! ation^fc work 
Ijoys artd^grls. Something of a general knowledge of^tfte.fUjfidif; 
mental industries* -&hgpld be tfve aim' of the work iiih® manual arts! 
The handflfe of faate^ials ytfich aits used the indtistt$BS < jsin flyife 

frgjth while, ^nd leads to considerable industrial intelligence. Edu- 
cational leaders have pointed oat 't^at injkn Industrial democracy 
eve^r , citizen, slould have more- or less induSriai intelligence and4he 
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industrial appreciation and sympathy which will grow out of suitable 
work-in the manual arts." 

In the primary grades the children are too young for specialization, . 
but they should work with the materials which are used in the 
fundamental arts of industry. Wood, metal, paper, clay, and textiles 
should be handled and formed into simple articles of value. The 
. materials themselves should be the basis for study as to the -sources 
from which they are derived, for study of the developing processes' 
which have brought them into the varied uses of modern times, and 
for a study of their manufacture in its.siJhpler forms. The classroom ' 
work should be accompanied with talks by the teachers, visits to 
museums and to the industries themselves. ^Correlation with number 
work, history and geography stories, and nature study, should be 
* made at all times. ' 

vjhe work should be under the direct charge of the regular grade 
teachers. Designs for the things to be constructed should be made 
; by the pupil? so far as practicable. The so-called art work and the 
industrial arts should work together at all times. 

The best remits will be obtained if the use of a single material is * 
not confined to any one grade, but if all materials are used in fts many \ 
grades as the developing work demands. 

The development of skill should not be Overemphasized. Of course 
at all times a child should do his best, but. skill is not to be the chief 
aim in the lower grades. A brdad and general acquaintance with the-, 
industries by actual participation in typical activities is to be sought* 

All theory and discussion should arise out.of the actual w’ork with 
materials.- Valuable suggestions in detail for work in ttfe grades may 
be obtained from the courses of study which have'been published 
in a^numbcr of progressive cities. 

The handwork may be Conducted in the regular classrooms. Little 
special equipment will be necessary. A special worktable or bench in ‘ , 

the front of the classroom will be helpful. 

The pade tcfiichers^hduld Jiave the assistance afid udyice of the art * 
apd industrial aHs supervisory* * 

Oi&tefi the children of a room Jnay be organized! into a miniature 
factory force for fhe making oLsome articles needed in th* school, 
v tablets qr notebook* will provide such m occasion. SjpaE Jooihs 
to housed m weaving may be wfe in ti** way; by one gmde fer the 
Ujse bf pijptjs in a lower grade. 

art and .WndwWk aa no# being don&^yjthe grade .teachers 
Uhder dkeciionofthe supervisory «,y be. made the bus • 
hirther develoflpjfr along the linee suggested' above A resourceful 
aupwviaof of industrial arts will be necessary to develop the cotirae 
as Itahottld be, 
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Iy is surest ed that sewing which is now being given to the fourth 
\andV^fjh^grade girls be omitted until the sixth year, and yiat it be 
replaced by work suggested above. _ This refers to fine sewing. Work 
wifh textiles, weaving, and the coarser stitches should £>e included in 
•the work of the primary grades. This work affords a good introduc- 
tion to the finer sewing oTthe upper grades. 

TfiE GRAMMAR GRACES. 

' .The industrial arts w*ork of the primary grades is to be given for 
purposes of general education and culture. Jt provides a good foun- 
dation for the specialized industrial and household arts of the upper 
grades: The handling of materials and the performing of the simpler ' 
processes of construction, together with talks by the teacher, study,' 
and visits to. factories, Which .will accompany the practical work 
a study of the fundamental industries is made, will lay a strbng 
foundation for the more specialized and intensive study of a few\ 
industries in the grammar grades. r / * 

It is in the upper grades' that the effects of elimination are most 
felt. Compulsory school attendance ends here; the majority of the 
children drop out of scIioqI. .As, in t ho prim a re grades, the purpose 
of the work is for a general acquaintance with the industries, so, in 
thp grammar grades, the Stork should be, to a large extent, for pur- 
poses of vocational guidance, to assist in finding out aptitudes and - 
vocational tendencies. .. 

The work for boys and girls should be differentiated. Each child 
should become acquainted with the chief industries in which mcm- 
^bers of the same sex are engaged* These shouldfrep.resent the large 
tfladegroups, and industries of local importance should have a prom- 
inent place among those selected tpr study . 

The boys and girls of the- grammar grades are still too young to 
make direct preparation for the trades. But more or less of industrial 
intelligence and appreciation ^hould precede industrial efficiency. 
And # these things .are essential in the educationist every indi- 
vidual, whether he gocsfiiUo the industries or not. lit the grammar 
grades the pupil should * given an opportunity to gain sufficient 
knowledge. of the industries to discover whether he is best adapted 
enter the industrial group bf occupations; and also, tto sotoieejcfent 
el least . lie should bg -able tb dn'E’bnt the particular group^f indlfs, 

» tries ffor whiphh® ^ as hiking or ^peeiarnptittide.’' 

iye^bp. o¥^\o gra©mf£ gSpades should* makg a stiuty af from * 
tb^Ut}f-the principal jmd&^rialoccapation grolii^. l^phaMy 
$$ W npmper in Which to present each occdpatibn'gi-pup is by a 
rhofo nt less. intensive study of <J^*>f the principal tpid|s in that 
group. Some, of these groups are the metaHtrades group, the Buifd- 
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ing-trades group, the’ printing-trades group, tl\e electrical groups the 
machine operating trades group, the agricultural grpup, and so on. 

s ."££ested for the primary grades, practical" work, actual 
participation iij typical industrial processes, should form ’the basis 
for each course. Study of materials used, methods and processes of 
manufacture, and labor conditions in each industry should be taken 
up as the practical work progresses. At all-times theory should fol- 
low- and grow out of practice. As they work with their hands, the 
children will ask questions, they will want to know’ the “why” o'f 
what they are doing; thus opportunity for theory, f<5r supplemental 
study, will arise. . • 

In like mnjiner. the work for the girls should be organized. Vari-- 
ous phases of the household arts should be, developed^ including foods 
and food preparation, textiles and garment making, and' the" care and 
management of the home. In addition, some attention should- be 
given to the principal trades open tb women. Some of these are con- 
nected with the operating qf machines of various types. Probably 
little of practical nature can he done with the latter phase of the 
girls’ work for lack of equipment, but classroom work may be at- 
tempted in conjunction with visits to factories. ^ k - _ _ __ 

Home planning, furnishing, and decoration are phases of work, of 
great value to girls. . * 


" The art work should lie largely in the nature of design, and closely 
correlated with the constructive work both of the d>oys Afeof the 
girls. # ^ 

Special teachers- nre required to take care of iBr industrial an<? 
household arts work of the grammar grades; likewise special rooms 
and equipment are needed. . < ^ 

In the four buildings housing the grammar grades, instruction in- 
art work and sewing arc being given to all girls, woodworking to the 
boys of nt least two of the larger schools, and mechanical drawing 
and some form of construction work to all boys." .Special rooms and 
some speeial equipment are being used now in each school/ Sewing 
and art supervisors, Special teachers of art, sewing, and construction 
■work (only one man, however) are employed at present TO these 
schools, ’ ... 


tnost iihpoMant Step essential to*'fhe, deyelQp«ient of £ gpdd- 
course in the industry arts in the grater gr/cles is 4e empl&y, 
meranri a- capable irUfp for the work |ach seine*!, at least ope W 
ehe^pf^tWolaEg^ spools. • Qn6 instructor fop the halier schools * 
OOmbihed might Snswe? to? the present*. Fwft.ojf thf^ime of tea inditf- 
trial art di^ctyr should W given-to^ tH§ gruTri^ p ^cadcs. 

Instead of woodv&rk-ng -twly,. several^ne* of ihdfstrial work 
should be undertaken. Table 57 suggests a tan&raf outline of courses.' 
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At first, and until additional equipment' can be provided, course 
“A’Vsbould be undertaken. Here two lines of woodworking, followed 
iif the eighth grade by metal working, are suggested.. The course in 
metal working oan be carried out with very little equipment other 
than that used for woodwork. The rougher carpentry work suggested 
is even more closely related to actual industrial work than the usual 
bench woodwork given iij schools; it will appeal to the boys more, and > 
provides opportunity for doing work for the school of practical value. 

To gome extent the industrial arts work may be self-supporting; 

the material used, at least, may hoovered by the value of the product. 

% 

a * 

SUGGESTED OUTLINES OP COURBES. 

I .'k S 

Grinling is a very important industrial-arts course, and need not 
involve great additional Expense to the school, because much printing 
for school use can be done in the school shop. Suitable equipment for 
printing costs about as much as equipment for woodworking. A 
separate room will be required, or on£ end of one in the present shops. 

A course in bookbinding and paper and cardboard- work should take 
up problems which are thoroughly practical. The equipment fpr this 
work need not be expensive. No separate room need be provided. 

Equipment for cookery need not be elaborate or very expensive. 
Excellent work, at least for a beginning, ihay be done with a modest 
equipment. A separate room is desirable* 

The following'outlines of courses in paper, printing, fratfie-house 
construction, elementary benchwork, and metal work were developed 
by a committee of teachers, and are here suggested for adaptation to 
the requirements’ of the Wilmington schools. 

Paper manufacture and industries using paper. 


No. 


* 

I 


Group. 


Pat w making (hand 
process). 

Envelopes and port- 
folios. 

Boxes and cases 

'Tablets.... 

Composition book* j . . , 

Pamphlet covers... 1... 
Loose- lea! covers.. .V.. 


(casing 


itokbiudlng 


Book mending. 


Processes. 


Betting. pouHna, $cr*<mlng, pressing, drying, cal* 
efiderlng. cutting, counting, jogging. 

Cutting, folding, pasting. 


Cutting, creasing, folding, pasting...*. .-.m. .. 

Counting, cutting, oovevrag. Jogging, gluing, cut* 
ilnv down, taping, trimming. 

Counting, jogging* Wing, sewing, tapjhg, trim* 
miug. . 

Cutting! binging, folding,* *punphini! * *pu t ting* In 
eyeleU. '• 

2wklng, hawing, s&WJtfg* gluing. rounding, 
mlng. 

COVr 


Uendl^g foot* lee 

er re-covering, etc. 


New took 


: — ‘ — y 

Screen, fait, heated, 
bcisson. rule. 

Knife. k - 

Tape and serfe^ presets. 


bwck- 

F** 


The lady stria* nslng paper b some of i&s forms are tmritrruui wm\ seem 
espeer^iJij! adapted io a*gr&g$ school conditions, a. special -rooru is not 
liecesaary, neither m man; and iB^eMlve tool* - 


* • J l - ’ 


K - 
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In l r s ^' lidl rnn 1,e ' nfllle ' coniin « nwter eiicli group, nmv be of use. 
n the school. The necessary equipment for this Work mny soon be paid tZ 

be mndehvth 0 sc ** 0 "’ of the ‘‘ x I*' nse of. purchasing: many things which can w 
w roade by the pupfls tuking tlio course. ■* ^ 


Printing . 


No. 

<■ . 

Group. 

-ar- 

Processes. 

Topics for discussion, etc. 

1 

Composition. 

Learning case, holding stick, setting 
type, cutting loads. 

Wetting, distributing 

Moving type from stick to galiev 
tying, taking aud correcting proof, 

■ correcting type. 

Moving lyi>e to stone, placing ,uml- 
ture anti mjoins, locking form. 
Making ready tymp&n. overlay und 
underlay; proper Impression; iuk- 
ing; feeding. • 

Historic m tiods of transmitting 
knowledge. discovery of movable 
tyPP, capitalization, Punctuation, 
dividing words into syllable*. spac- 
ing, printing measurements itno- 
typo machines, proof reading. 

2* 

. * 3 

Distribution 

4 

Imposition 


6 

Presswork 

; • 

0 

Job printing 

Invention of printing press, composi- 
tion of rollers and fhk, mixing col- 
ors, historic presses. 

7 

Methods oflllustrating* 

Hood-cut and Wockdetter making... 
> 

Wood cuts, stereotype, chalk plates, 
etching, photo-engraviug, dectro- 
typlng. ' 


Many things for the schoormny be dhne.ln this course,’ such „s printing pro- 
g ms, cards, stationery, the school paper or magazine, jK.stoj's. hhuiks etc 
eonlnTn? 7' “'T essential, ns well as consldernbl/speclnl 

SS JST "• * """ Or 

li.r'en'r a"( ln,l,,s ‘ ry ,hnt ,S rapkl ' y bt ‘ lng Klvi ‘ n a place In the school currTcu- 
lum, and It Is meeting with much fiftor with school authorities. 

< 

Frame-house construction. * 


No. 

Group. - 

— , 

Processes. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Staking off and getting 
levels. 

Excavation 

Measuring, sqilarilg, leveling 

D W n S f 

Foundation 

Floor frame . 

Mixing, tempering, pouring, or lay- 
ing. 

Saw Ing, fitting, squaring, nailing 

5 

0 

Wall frame 

Wall sheathing. 

*7 

8 

9 

Roof frame 

Roof sheathing,...,.,. 
Roof...... 

Chalk lininv nai'inir ' * ******* 

10 

Making and setting 
frames. 

PtoDUra 



12 

Exterlo! 1 Anish— paint- 

Painting... 

via 

14 

Jag- 

floors 

interior flqish— point- 

Blind nailing, matching. .. 

15 I 

ing. staining, var- 
nishing, etc. 

Hanging doors, $ash t 
screens, etc. * ~ * ' 

. , • - - 

hihprig, puulng on lacks, 1 


New tools. 


Hatchet, level, square, measuring 
pole, stmigh ledge. 

Spade, pick, shovel. 

Box,fcreen, trowel. • 

Saws, chisel, hammer, mallet, t rr 
.square. * 


Planeo. 

Brush. 


JfSir rtfttl OT^foniMJ la every Cdtojuitnaty.. A _pra<8* 

1U ey ery « Such AtfojLts as nhJTol 

o itdwr *hy ? )fctl ajamr^ttis, tp house m Hm school garden ; karpge v hudretr« 
WpMrfh!l l,UUUry h ° U * e -^ ** 80ld * part6, °!* the «*°ol basemeht,' etc., 

»»•! ** 

----- 
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A boy having had this course, with work carefully selected from the different 
groups, will lie ns well qualified to take up cabinet-making In the high school as 
one who has bud an elementary be»ehwork course In wood In the'upper grades. 



Elementary bench work.y 

No. 

Group. 

New tools. 

Processes. ' 

1 

Laying out *. 

Ru'o, try-square, framing 
square, dividers, etc. 
Bft’K. rip. and crosscut- 
ting saws. 

Pianos 

Measuring, lining, gaging, 
describing circles, etc. 
Sawing, using bench 
hook, trestles, and vise. 

Plfknlncr nntl toQtinrt 

2 

Cutting out 

3 

Squaring to sire... 

* 4 

Modifying: 
a. Using plane.. 

T-bovel. 

* itAlU Jl£ U1IU iwiinp •»...« 
( hqm fhlH rifT i iA ■ • a T ( n fm 


b. Using chisel .. 

Chisels 

\ udiiiiBung, uc s ©j ing . . 

Paring , 


c. Using gouge/, 
cf. Using turning 

^Gouges, veming tool. * ... 
Turning saw j 

Hollowing out, cutting 
grooves. 

Outside and inside curve 
sawing. 

Smoothing curves, mod* 
e-ine. 

Grinding, whetting 

'Scraping, sandpapering. . 

Applying finish and rub- 
bing down. 

Boring, cutting * • 


saw. 

c. Using spoke- 

Spokoshave 5.. 

5 

shave. 

Sharpening tools. . 

L 

6 

Smoothing 

Scraper, sandpaper 

13 rusnes. . . . 

7 

Finishing 

8 

FU|1 ng and assem- 
Fastening 

Brace, bits, clamps 

% 

Hammer, screw driver, 
nail set; etc. 

M 


10 

Finishing: Re- 
viewed and con- 
tinued. 

f 


Projects. 


Board )oom& checker 
board, target, rule. 

i&ndpaper block, bench* 
hook 4 -piece loom. 

Boxes, miter box. 

Clothes cleat, cutting 
board, cylinder. 

Bookrack, tool rack, pio* 
ture frame, 

Desk tray, bookrack 
ends. 

Picture frame, coat 


Handles, pointer, coat 
ihanger! 

yhisej; plane Iron, goijge 
kni: e. 


Trest e, cross stand tab- 
oret, mitered frame, 
stepladder, sled, 
shelves, cases, book- 
• binding, clamps, appa- 
\ fatus^ 


Tbls course In bench work In wood lias several distinctive features One is 
the clear separation of work Into groups, each group standing for certain defl- 
nlte tool processes. Also In each gfoup .some projects nre entirely completed. 
To do this some other topi processes may have to be Introduced Into the group 
incidentally, but these processes bn ye only a minor place there. The principal 
work pn each project Is done with the tools of the group. 

Another feature for which this coursje.. stands Is that of constructing muuy 
really useful projects, a number of which are for use in the school. Boys 

often if fuoperly directed, take>ore Interest In making articles for the school 
than for thmuselves. , ) 

Metal work. * 


No. 


Group. 


Wire work . 


Strip meta work.. 


Sheet metal (with- 
out solder). 

Sheet muilX'Wlth 
gfUagand fitting a 

Shkptog rom the 
DM. 


NoSr tools. 


Flat and round nose pU 
ors, Ules, vise, rule, 
draw plate. } 

Chid chisel, center punfeh, 
snips, hammers, drills, 
try-square, rivet 


V 


* Processes. 


Cutting, bending, form 

fnfh ^a-drawing. 


frojec^ 


A 


. t .*« q >9 .4 , 


Soldering "iron, torch, 

Variety of files 

■ - _ \ 

fl<*tint. pi aili thing and 
finishing hammers, art* 
tilt. 


Driiu, 


cut* 


Cutting, bending, drill- 
ing, sawing, filing rivet 

to*. 

Oitting, Deeding, rasing, 
^ttffeaing, soldering, 


nUing m 
caisei, * i 


JSTK 

testing. - 

RtWngJ:o shape, phuiisb* 
lng. filing, — 


Staple, skewer, mper 

* cap, ring, chain, hlngo. 
corkscrew, carpet beat- 
er, coat hanger. 

Picture hook, clip, angle 
Iron. hasp, bracket, 
stand, candles t IclH. 
shade. 

Book corner* lolattefc 
ten.. ’ ' 

P, |Orf C,,tt0, ' C!,P ' 

T nr.i 
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So often in the elementnry school practically all of the construction 
work provided for the boys has been woodworking. ’The woodwork- 
ing industries are important ones, but there are other and just as im- 
portant fields, among them the metal-working industries holding an 
important place. In the State of Delaware the metal-working indus- 
tries are so important that they should have a place in every course 
of study in the industrial arts. 

It is possible to carryout a large part of this course in mety.1 work on 
the woodworking benches and with a small amount of additional 
equipment. 

A great, many useful articles may be made fuom metal. # This is a- 
good “ tinkering” course for bpys, .enabling them to do many repair, 
jobs about the home. • . /' 


TIME ALLOWANCE. 


At present two hours'per .week in, the sixth grade. and two and one- 
half hours in the seventh and eighth grades arc being devoted to art 
and manual training for the boys, and the same amount of time for 
art and sewing for the girls. This is ns much/ time Its is usually^ 
given to these lints of work in public schools, though hardly sufficient 
to realize thg possibilities of the new work suggested. An additional 
hour per week is desirabfe. * y 

• It is further suggested^fehain one of the grammar schools, at 
least, orie sixth grade, one s^fcth grade, and one eighth grade bcf. 
permitted to arrange schedules so that onc-lmlf of each day rnay 
. he given over to industrial and household arts. Preferably groups 
of boys and girls who are most apt *o drop out. at the end of the* 
grades, and whb will probably'enter the industries, should be selected. 

All of the academic work of these selected groups^should be 
closely correlated* with the industrial work. • V. _ 

V “Course C, Table 57; provides for six different' lilies of work in the 
three grammar grades. Such, industrial clashes should be able tp. 
’ j * ’ do a certain amount of repairing ior the school and to make a great 

'jit* ' : m&ny needed articles. ’ \'V* . . 

y. - Each different kind of wdrk, whether in this more extended indus- 
, - tnal course . of in the briefer course, will bpen up to the.boy 6r to the 
f * . : f giri a different industry* By this meahfc they will, pe better able ito 

4 . ' nAni/lik' whfllf n At* itwlitefnai ivapIt ia' at!" tA- 1 hnm , at, J 1. "i.— . 
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A variety of (different industrial courses should have some influence 
in keeping boys and girls in school. Mr. Grantland, the State child' 
labor inspector, says th'at what is most needed in the Wilmington 
schools is considerable “elementary industrial work for/ boys who 
never will reach- the high school.” 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Conditions in W.ilmington warrant the giving of more attention at 
present to the development of strong industrial arts Jnd household 
arts courses in the grammar schools than in the high /school 

However, the high school already possesses equipment which can 
be more .fully utilized and the school is not fully serv/ng its purpose 
unless it does more in'tfiese lines than at present. 
i As already indicated, definite apprenticeship systems arc found in 
but few of Wilmington’s industries. . The time is ripe for the public 
school to do its duty in cooperating with the industries in training 
young people for industrial employment. N. 

The high school can still further serve the community-m-Tj^ganiz- 
ing special industrial classes, admitting boys and girls who have-not 
. necessarily completed a grammar-school education but who are over 
age for the grades and who are industrially inclined. 

Because children are over age "for dhe grades and are discouraged 
••in attempting a regular grammar eftirse or a regular high-school 
course should not necessarily mean/ that. they can get no further 
benefit from the schools. Special /industrial' classes in the high 
school, where more elaborate and Varied equipments- Wall be found 
shoifld take care of such pupils. - \ , 

It seems wise to require not more than one year of industrial and ' 

household arts of all pupils in the high school. This should be thet 
first y4r,-Snd one and one-half 1 tours per dpw should be given tFthe 
work. * • 7 - J ' ‘ ik 

Design and mechanical.drawing related to the iudustml course 
should fie required in this year. This may have to be given during 
a pfcrt of the lj-hotf? industrial-arts period. ' r , . . 

. ^ or ft© boysj the first ye^r^ work might profitably be divided- 
equally between elementary ^abipetmaking and metal working some- 
what as at present The co,u)rses should* koweVty*, represent l 
th^. m^re shopwork. n of materials, processes o'f /manufacture* 
hist^yoftBe industry, and the like,, all cfes^ly rgtoed to the shop, ? 7 J 
: tod grow, «g shdttld-be taadg *j»rt of each Jam . ' 

should U based on designs made h?,tfae pupils, 
ifew exercise •rork,sheuld be reduced to-^ minimum aod arranged ; 
pre?«d« immediately the’pfactical problem ‘employing* the exorplse. 
rtesfirat. Vear’a wm*k ronidib*! *4 j v 
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Elective courses for both girls and boys should be offered. For 
boys there might be forging and art metal work; wood turning 
pattern making, and foundry work; advanced machine-shop work; 
printing; electrical construction', and so on. rffor the girls, elective 
courses should include sewing; cookery; house planning, decoration, 
and furnishing; art crafts, such as leather work, pottery, art metal, 
etc. Each course should be accompanied bv. related design and 

working drawing courses -pursued at the same .time. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


This study developed the fact that a number of the workers in the 
trades had taken at least a partial high-school ciyirse; also that both 
boys and girls were dropping out of the high school to enter' the 
trades. 

The manufacturers stated almost unanimously that t hoy preferred 
apprentices who have had sonie high-school work. The industries 
of Wilmington to a very high degree require skilled workmen; a 
number of regular high-school courses Would materially help such 
employees to a "better; understanding of their work. 

Two years ago one of the lifgh -school maminl-hraining teachers 
found, on investigation, that 14 manufacturers were ready to join 
with the high school in arranging cooperative courses for boys. This 
study showed the. same general attitude -on the part of other 
manufacturers. It scorns that the only reason that this work has not 
already been started in the high sell op] is the lack of needed funds. 

These should be proviefod. and several such courses started at once. 
The metal-\Vorking industries seem to furnish the best place for 
making a beginning. 








In evening classes, the greatest need seems to be for short uni 
courses along a number of line?. Various trade groups should b 
provided for. 

Foremen and others of exceptional ability in the different indus 
tries, who possess some teaching ability as well, could lie called upoi 
to give some of these courses. The industrial aits supervisor migb 
be g suitable person to hnvc general supervision of this work, 01 
possibly one of the industrial' arts teachers! No doubt a number o 
courses could be given by the indiistrkl arts teachers in the schools. 

Blueprint reading, estim ? Tiiig, mechanical drawing, architecture 
drawing, d^er^t: branches of mathematics, vse^f the ftamfai 
square, jttf courses ffcr which a need a »s expressed, bj the workers 
Courses- in the cojnmdfl branches are no's? given by the schools. This 
work should be given in the same buildings with, the industrial 
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I courses, and those schools should be selected which will reach the 

workers m different sections of the city. 

A number of short courses of a few weeks’ duration, each for which 
■ there seems to-be the greatest demand, should be offered first, and 

others organized as demand arises. 


„ According to the United States census for 1910, there were 417 

apprentices* — J1T1 males and 4G females — in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industriosof Wilmington. From the statements of groups 
of workmen in the various industries of the city, there are very few 
instances of definite'* agreement between employer and apprentice. A 
number of workmen made the statement that the thing most Aeeded 
* ' by A\ ilmington industrial workers is a revival of the apprenticeship 

agreement, adapted to present conditions. 

Employers stated almost unanimously tltfit apprentices and work- i 

1 men in their employ are given every opportunity td learn the various 

phases of their different lines of industry by being shifted about as i 
much as possible, hut there arc few definite agreements to this effect 
between employer and union or employer and apprentice. 1 

In Wilmington, ns also brought Out in the Minneapolis survey, the 
helper system is largely replacing other forms of apprenticeship. \ 

Probably little can be done here, as elsewhere, in working up send- 1 

ment among the employers for trade agreements. The boy himself j 

seems averse to anything very binding on his part, frequently jj 

j changing from one industry. to’ another or from one employer to 

! another after starting on his apprenticeqperiod. i 

A few progressive manufacturers are encouraging their appren- 
tices to attend evening schools at the Young^Mcn’s Christian Asso- 
! ciation and elsewhere, often 'paying their expenses or otherwise j 

Tnaking it worth wfifile forThem to attend. ^Several employers are 
even maintaining special evening classes for their employees^ . ^ 
Employers, in general, however, seem ready to work with the , 
schools in organizing and maintaining cooperative courses and even- 
ing glasses. No dpubt the majority of them Would give financial 
or othef mMferiat encouragement to apprentices to attend these latfer $ 
if the'schooFs would establish them, 

^ * V V 8UMMApr OF SUtfeESTlbN*, 

1, ■Ehni^a capable tiiptmsor of j^dhstrial arts mnn) be ap- 

• |qint«lJndL that men tearhers for the industrial iirts^ work Ibr the * 

KoystJf the gramSnar grades be appointed. x ' t 
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koth for boys and for girls in the grammar schools several 
different lines of industrial work be provided, instead of only one 
for each as at present. 

3. That in one of the grammar schools (or pogsibly \n the high-* 
school building) special industrial classes be established, devoting 
one-half of each day to industrial work. 

4 That throughout the school system the art work place more 
emphasis on design, and be more closely correlated with the work in 
industrial and household arts. 

. 5. That several elective courses in industrial lines for hoys and 
girls in the high school t)e offered. 

C ; lhat special industrial courses be offered in the high school, 
opdn to boys and .girls industrially inclined although they may not 
have completed a full grammar course. 

7. That cooperative courses be arranged by the high school in con- 
junction with the metalworking and woodworking industries. 

8. That short unit evening courses in a number of industrial lines 
be organized for industrial work; these to be given in severul public 
school buildings. 
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APPENDIXES— FORMS USED IN MAKING tHIS SURVEY. 

t ) ‘ APPENDIX A. 

Waff JMn^f on v D. C., November 29, 1915. 
DEPARTMENT OF TIIK INTERIOR, J 
, U. S. Bureau of Kduonti on. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION, DELAWARE STATE SURVEY. 

PURPOSE* 

Tl>o purpose of the Industrial Education Section of tbe Delaware State 
Survey includes the following studies, so far ns may be possible in the limited 
time available: 

1. » A study of the schools, to determine what kind, and how much, education 
the young people of the State are receiving, and what facilities are available 
for further^ development. 

2. A study of the industries, to determine the extent of tlje demand for 
young people, the q uni Ideations expected of the workers, something of the 
character of the occupations engaged In. and the need of education. 

3. A study, of present provisions for Industrial education. 

(a) In the schools. r • 

(b) In the Industries. « 

4 . Suggest ions fnr n program of Industrial education. 

Note: This lnquirj will necessarily he limited to the city of Wllmlngloo f#r the present. 


OUTI.INK OF S'PUUKS. 


I. A 


_.i- 

: ’ V A . 


sludir of the nrhaol*. 

L Legislation affecting school attendance. * 

(u^Stnto. 

(1) Compulsory attendance laws, 

( 2 ) Child Tabor* laws. # * 

(3) Regulations of Slate Department of Education. 
x ' (4) Enforcement. 

(6) Cqunty and City. • * 

(1) Enactment. s. 

(2) Regulations' of BoraU of Education. 

9 (3) Enforcement. 4r » 

2, The School a 

Organization. * -* 

( b) .Financial support. * 

^ EnroHlne^ ^nd cln ss^terttipn *of pu jilR r * 

(1) Fuels ind eompa el sons^ " ■* 

/ , • (2) FrpporUpp dt persons of stfrpal age In schpftV 
(rf) Service retyped to those nothin regular day schools. 
<e) Courses of study. 
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APPENDIX* 




. I. A study of the schools— Continued. 

, 3 * Elimination of pupils from the schools. 

# (a) Facts and comparisons. 

(b) Facts concerning a:M4-yenrs-old pupils In school 
Facts concerning high school boys and glris. 

II. A study of the industries. , 

1. Importance and scope. 

2. Industrial pursuits. 

. (o) Listed in order of Importance. 

(b) Value of products, and number of employees, 

(ol Analysis of principal occupations. 

(tl) Wages and hours of labor. 

(c) Opportunities for advancement. 

.(/) Pi'mimd In each for general education, special trade educntlon, 
spt»cln 1 manipulative skill. 

(y) Demand In each for hoyg and girls 
. 3. Young j>eople In the Industries. * ' 

(а) Those working tinder social permits from the State, 

(a) Permit boys. 

' . (b) Employment-certificate hoys and girls, 

* (1) School history*. 

(2) Present occupations 

(3) Prospects for advancement. 

(б) Older boys and girls. 

(1) School history. 

(2) Efforts to continue education. 

(3) Present occupations. 

(4.) Prospects for advancement. 

(c) Educational needs. 

(1) As expresstnl by the workers. * 

(2) As expressed by employers. 

III. Present provisions for industrial edit vat ion, 

1. In the- schools. 

(а) Public schools. 

(1) Day schools. 

* (a) Elementary. 

J ft “ (&) High schools, 

'• (c) Contlnnatlbn school*. . 

(2) Evening schools. 

(б) Private schools. r- . 

(1) Day schools. 

* * ‘ (2) Evening schools. 

2. In the industries'. * ; 

’ (a.) Apprenticeship agreements. 

C6) Special schools or* classes. 

(c) Shifting of workers to .secure knowledge of various processes, 

machines, etc, . 

(d) 'Encouragement, bf workers* to 'self-improvement' 
i% Suppcstions.jor, propram ' of industrial education. 

’ t.Essentiflbeleipents to^ b^ provide^. v . ^ 

*'r 4 - 
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IV. Suggestion for program of industrial education — Continued. 

2. Provision in the School's. 

(o) Elementary schools. 

(b) High schools. 

(c) Special schools or classes during the day.* 

(d) Evening schools or classes. 

3. Provision in the Industries. 

, (a) Apprenticeship agreements. 

(6) Special schools or classes. 


4. Cooperation Involving workers, employers, and the s^>olfl. 
71824° — 18 7 












Race. 

Age— 


APPENDIX C, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
j V. S. IJurenu of Education DELAWARE STATE SURVEY 

I ' RECORD OF PERMIT, BOY OR GIBL. 

Nome of child g ex 

PJacc of birtfi Date 

Date of permit 

Applicant’s mmie.__._j_* ... Relation to child 

Reasons tor going to work ^ 

Hours when he or she is to work 

Grade In school when this permit is granted i*.__ 

Regularity of school attendance j 

Conduct of child In this ^rade 

Physical condition of child ■ 

Effect Of work on clin meter of school work j 

On school attendance.!.-! [ On conduct w 

On physical condition of child 1 * 

When did child permanently withdraw from school 

Why.? *_ A I™.....,.. 

First occupation Kind of merchandise...' 

Date began Date left— Earnings per week.. 


• Date began.. 




Third occupation 

Kind of merchandise- 

__ _ Earnings per week 


/ Date began 
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APPENDIX b. 


DEPARTMENT OF Tin: INTERIOR, 
U. S. l!uroa u of lJdii/ation 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
I > ETA WAKE STATE SU It V EY 


• RECuftlJ or KOUM'.K OF GKNKUAT* EM 1U.OYMENT CERTIFICATE. 

Name , / Itoy or ^Irl Race I 

PUice of bin* -L Dale Age Years, 

Date; of application /or certificate _ -.Date Issued 

Applicant’s nmiio-i _i ..L Kelntion to ‘child 

Applicant’s address.- J ^.Occupation 1- v 

Henson ’given foi/gblng to \v|rk, • x 

Grade in school when left-do /go to work I 

Quality of work done in this grades In grades below this 

Regularity of school attendance.*— * Deportment. 

Physical coinlrti»»n of child 

Did this child reenter, seh*/d after leaving to go to work? . 

hirst position . — Kind of jivorU _ * ..When* employed 1 

' Name (tf firm and I ansi ness 

When left this -position Why? Wage^ 

Second pox i t ion.^—K iyU ot woi*k_ , When employed 

Name of llrm nt/l business 

# When left tlii position. 1 . Why? y. Wages 

Third position .— Miml of work,* ..When employed _ 

Name of lir^n and business^ . 

. When left tills position Why? Wages. 

Fourth position . — Kind of work When employed ^ 

Name of firm and business— 2 

\ytioii left this position 4 Wliy?j_ .Wages— /L. 
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APPENDIX F. 


EPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION ' 
DELAWARE STATE SURVEY 


RECORD <OF WORKER UNDER 21 YEARS OF ACE. 


A*f— ^ Years. 


Name „ Scx_ _■ 

Home address (Street and No.) 

Place of birth: Post Office ...State I 

Country (If not. bom in United States) _ T 

When did you leave school? Year Month...' .'..Why? 

Where did you last go to school? * 

What grade did you complete before leaving school? . . 

Was It n. public, parochial, or other private school? \ . 

What correspondence school courses have you taken? 

What evening school courses have you taken? 

Do you draw books from the public library?.- V ^> v _r'_l I 

Name and business of your present employer _ 7 

Whnt Is your w#rk with this employer? ■ 

What other work have you done wjth this employer? , 

♦How long have you been employed here? Years.. Months Weeks.*..! 


Record of previous employment. 

Time employed. 

. After leaving school. 

1 1 

Employer, • 

Kind of w<^ 

Yean. 

Months. 

Weeks. 

First job 



i . 
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Second Job...,; 




L 



Third Job..... 



i ' 

, .. 





1* 
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Fifth Job.... 


• 




'Sixth Job. ........ 


• 
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